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Do  You  Want  to  be 
The  Successful 
Man  of  Tomorrow 

Every  boy  dreams  of  wealth,  happiness,  fame — 
success.    But  how  few,  comparatively,  achieve  it! 

Drifting— aimlessly  drifting— into  "a  job"  and 
then  sticking  there,  is  one  of  the  perils  of  die  age — 
the  reason  why  763  out  of  every  1,000  workers  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  work  they  are  doing. 

There  are  9,326  gainful  occupations — -9,326  pos- 
sible choices  for  you  to  make.  For  which  one  are  you 
best  suited. 

If  you  can  be  a  better  farmer  or  a  better 
lawyer  than  anything  else,  BE  IT.  But  don't  be 
a  "round  peg  in  a  square  hole." 

"The  Man  of  Tomorrow,"  a  new 
book  on  vocational  guidance,  wOl 
help  you  decide. 

CcXl  or  send  for  it  today;  read  it 
and  be  the  SUCCESSFUL  ''man  of 
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Learn  to  Operate  the  C om to- 
met  er  or  the  Burroughs 

Calculator 


Three  months  will  do  it. 
Skilled  operators  re- 
ceive excellent  salaries. 
We  teach  you  for  $35.00 
for  the  entire  course. 
Begin  at  once  in  our  day 
or  evening  school. 

L.  D.  S. 
Business  College 

Salt  Lake  City 
The  Efficiency  School 
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A  Dinner  Well 
Begun 

A  good  soup  added  to  the  menu  will 
often  change  the  simplest  meal  into  a 
"real  dinner." 

Pierce's  Tomato  Soup 

is  full  of  wholesome  nourishment,  and  it 
possesses  na  appetizing  flavor  that  is  un- 
like any  other  soup  you  have  ever  tasted. 
It  takes  only  a  minute  to  prepare  it  for 
seving. 


Sanatorily  packed 
Everlastingly  backed  by 
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The  Daddy  of  'em  all. 
Ogden   since  1888. 
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Z.  C.  M.  I.  Factory 

Western  Scout  Shoes 

The  ideal  out-of-door  shoe— for  the 
boy  scout,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer 


Z.  C.  M.  L  Factory    Give  splendid    satisfac- 

O    L       1  CL  ^^^^ — they  are    solidly 

OCnOOl  OnOeS    made  for  service. 


Our  Army  Shoes 


Made  on  the  Munson  last—built 
for  comfort  and  service. 
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A  Woman 
Can  Tell 


£\P  course,  a  man  knows  whether  he  likes  the  appear- 
^^  ance  of  a  shirt,  but  a  woman  catches  the  other 
items. 

She  notices  the  fineness  of  the  stitching,  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  box-plait  front,  the  joining  of  the  collar-band, 
the  sewing  of  the  buttons,  the  quality  of  the  weave. 
We  like  to   sell  our   Shirts  to   women   because  it's   so 
easy.     Their  good  points  get  over  at  once. 

You  wives  ought  to  see  these  new  Summer  Shirts. 
Thev're  better  than  ever. 


SHIRT5 


Utah's  Greater  Clothing  Store 

Gardner  &  Adams 


KEARNS  BUILDINO 


Company 
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NEW  WITNESS  FOR  GOD, 
Vols.  1 ,  2  and  3  are  all  at 

$1.50  each 

instead  of   the  last  two  being  sold 
$1 .25  as  heretofore. 
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I  School  Boards  and  I 
School  Officers 

j    ARE  YOUR  WANTS  FOR  THE  I 

I      COMING  SCHOOL  SEASON  j 

f                      SUPPLIED?  I 

I         Wc  have  everything  for  the  I 

I                     School  Room.  | 

I      All  of  the  Adopted  Text  Boohs  | 

j           Stationery,    Black-Boarding,  I 

I    Soaps,    Chemicals,    Floor    Oils,  | 

I    Sweeping  Compounds,  Disinfect-  | 

I    ants,  etc.  | 
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Books  that  Charm 
Games  that  Amuse 


Wholesale  fun  and  amusement,  plus  a 
little  hidden  vein  of  instruction — is  the 
standard  we  follow  in  our  Books  and  Games 
for  Children.  That,  we  believe,  is  good  econ- 
omy and  right  pedagogy. 

Books — in  single  volumes,  or  series.  All 
by  charming  writers  who  know  the  heart  of 
childhood. 

Games — Cards,  blocks,  novel  competitive 
games,  etc.  The  kind  that  while  away  the 
hours  and  stimulate  growth. 

Call  and  see  them,  or  write  for  lists. 


iRET  B 


6  f^yttain.  Street 


4-4-  E.  South  Temple 
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There  is  no  Death 

"There  is  no  death !    The  stars  go  down 
To  rise  upon  some  fairer  shore, 

And  bright  in  heaven's  jeweled  crown 
They  shine  for  evermore. 

There  is  no  death !    The  leaves  may  fall, 
The  flowers  niay  fade  and  pass  away ; 
They  only   wait  through   wintry   hours 
The  coming  of  the  May. 


There  is  no  death !    An  angel  form 
Walks  o'er  the  earth  with  silent  tread ; 

He  bears  our  best  loved  things  away, 
And  then  we  call  them  dead. 

He  leaves  our  hearts  all  desolate, 

He  plucks  our  fairest,  sweetest  flowers  ; 

Transplanted  into  bliss  they  now 
Adorn  immortal  bowers. 

The  bird-like  voice,  whose  joyous  tones 
Made  glad  these  scenes  of  sin  and  strife, 

Sings  now  an  everlasting  song 
Amid  the  tree  of  life. 

And  where  he  sees  a  smile  too  bright 
Or  heart  too  pure  for  taint  and  vice, 

He  bears  it  to  that  world  of  light, 
To  dwell  in  Paradise. 

Born  unto  that  undying  life,. 

They  leave  us  but  to  come  again ; 

With  joy  we  welcome  them  the  same. 
Except  in  sin  and  pain. 

And  ever  near  us,  though  unseen, 
The  dear  immortal  spirits  tread; 

For  all  the  boundless  universe 

Is  life — there  are  no  dead." — Selected. 


THE  HUMAN  LIBERTY  BELL 
An  Echo  of  the  Great  War 

"The    tidal  wa^^    of    God's   providence   is    carrying   Liberty  throughout  the  globe." 
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Chri^ianity  in  Japan:  a  Brief  Review 

By  A.  Ray  Olpin 


Beyond  a  doubt  the  first  news  of 
The  Messiah's  birth  to  reach  the 
"East"  was  the  testimony  of  the  Magi, 
when,  after  "being"  warned  of  God  in 
a  dream  that  they  should  not  return 
to  Herod,  they  departed  into  their 
own  country  another  way."  However, 
the  brief  scriptural  account  of  those 
learned  men  is  made  no  more  compre- 
hensive by  Oriental  history  and  we 
know  not  which  nation  was 
"their  own  country."  Likewise,  in- 
formation as  to  hqw  extensive  the 
glad  tidings  w*ere  heralded — if  they 
were — ^by  them,  throughout  the  east, 
is  lacking.  But  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  no  news  of  the  glori- 
ous event  ever  reached  the  shores  of 
isolated  Japan  until  the  Portuguese 
came  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  first  Christian  missionary  was 
one  Francis  Xavier,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, who  landed  on  August  15th,  1549. 
He  was  soon  followed  by  others,  prin- 
cipally Jesuits.  They  made  much 
progress  and  soon  hosts  of  converts 
were  made.  Befriended  at  first,  by 
that  great  Japanese  warrior,  Oda  No- 
bunaga,  Christianity  flourished  great- 
ly. But  truly  it  was  a  corrupt  form 
and  destined  not  to  survive  long.  Dis- 
sension and  wrangling  among  the 
various  sects  soon  not  only  weak- 
ened its  foundation  but  incurred  the 
suspicions  of  Nobunaga's  successors 
— two  of  the  most  prominent  figures 


in  Japanese  history, — ^Toyotomi  Hide- 
yoshi  and  Tokugawa  leyasu. 

During  the  successive  periods  of  su- 
premacy of  these  two  powerful  chief- 
tains, rigid  edicts  were  issued  and 
carried  out  against  the  Christians. 
The  martyrdoms  that  were  so  cruelly 
and  barbarously  executed  will  ever  re- 
main an  ugly  blot  on  the  early  history 
of  Japanese  feudalism.  When  put  to 
the  test  by  relentless  and  mocking 
warriors  hundreds  of  noble  men  and 
womien  suffered  unbearable  torture 
rather  than  renounce  their  belief  in 
Christ  and  "trample  on  an  image  of 
the  Savior  or  the  virgin  Mary."  In 
those  days — first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century — people  calling  them^ 
selves  Christians  were  beheaded,buried 
alive,  starved  in  sight  of  food,  roasted, 
hung  up  by  the  feet,  or  subjected  to 
some  other  terrible  torture.  Needless 
to  say  many  trampled  on  the  images 
of  Christ  and  escaped  death,  but  the 
valiant  stand  of  the  majority  well 
claims  our  admiration.  The  cli- 
max came  when  a  faithful  band  of 
Christians  succumbed  to  the  Shogun's 
attack  (1638)  and  were  mercilessly 
massacred.  Then  followed  a  couple 
of  centuries  of  strict  feudalism  lack- 
ing in  toleration  toward  Christianity 
in  any  form. 

Nevertheless,  during  that  long  feu- 
dal sleep  of  Japan  there  evidently 
were  many  native  Christians  among 
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the  people  of  certain  localities.  For 
when  Christian  activity  was  resumed, 
after  Commodore  Perry  had  come 
from  America  and  suddenly  aroused 
the  sleeping  nation,  thousands  of 
Catholic  Christians  were  discovered, 
in  the  spring  of  1865,  who  had  "kept 
the  faith  handed  down  during  the  cen- 
turies." 

With  the  birth  of  modern  Japan 
came  many  missionaries,  and  the  last 
half  century  has  witnessed  a  decided 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people 
in  general  towards  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. For  some  years  past  now 
Christianity  has  been  recognized  on 
practically  the  same  footing  as  Bud- 
dhism or  Shintoism ;  and  today  the 
Bible  is  very  extensively  read.  While, 
perhaps,  the  majority  of  the  older  folk 
seem  to  be  quite  content  with  the  na- 
tive cults,  the  younger  generation 
seem  to  be  thirsting  more  for  the 
"living  water"  the  Savior  mentioned 
to  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well 
of  Jacob.  The  Sunday  Schools 
throughout  the  empire — regardless  of 
denomination    or    sect — are    crowded 


with  zealous  children  seeking  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  Lord's  teachings.  And 
to  the  youth  of  Japan  Christmas  is 
fast  becoming  the  principal  holiday  of 
the  year. 

Thus  several  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  Biblical  testimony  of 
Jesus  was  brought  to  the  Japanese. 
Suspicious  and  intolerant  Shoguns, 
however,  wielded  their  power  against 
it.  But  with  the  restoration  to  power 
of  the  Emperor  in  recent  times 
(1868)  was  ushered  in  a  new  era  for 
Christianity  in  Japan.  And  at  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century  a  new 
and  powerful  witness  of  the  Christ 
was  brought  to  these  islands.  That 
witness  was  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

On  August  12,  1901,  the  first  mis^ 
sionaries  called  by  authority  to  rep- 
resent the  Savior  in  Japan  landed  at 
Yokohama.  The  four  comprising  that 
little  body  of  Latter-day  Saints  were 
Apostle  Heber  J.  Grant  (now  Pres. 
Grant),  and  Elders  Louis  A.  Kelsch, 
Horace  S.  Ensign,  and  Alma  O.  Tay- 
lor. .  The  mission  was  dedicated  by 
Brother  Grant  on  the  first  day  of  Sep- 


Sapporo  Sunday  School  Book  of  Mormon  Class,  Elder  A.  Ray  Olpln, 
instructor,    standing   at   the    right   end    of  back  row. 
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Scene  from  "Morning  Joy,"  an  exercise  by  the  students  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  Class.  In  the  rear  are  the  "Morning  Star"  (left)  and  "Morning 
(right).  "Morning"  has  Just  crowned  the  "Earth"  (kneeling)  with  Joy,  and 
Heavenly  Messengers  are  administering  to  her.  The  scene  represents  the 
first  Christmas  morning. 


tember  of  the  same  year  and  head- 
quarters established  in  Tokyo  on  the 
18th  of  the  following  October.  In  the 
fall  of  1909  (Oct.  10)  the  Book  of 
Mormon  was  first  published  in  Japan- 
ese, and  the  powerful  testimony  of  the 
inhabitants  of  ancient  America  was 
added  to  that  of  the  Bible  prophets 
and  apostles. 

During  the  last  decade  many  peo- 
ple have  read  this  new  witness  of 
Christ.    It  has  been  used  quite  exten- 


sively as  a  text  book  for  classes.  At 
the  present  time  the  most  advanced 
classes  of  the  Tokyo  and  Sapporo 
Sunday  Schools  are  studying  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  The  writer  of  this  brief 
review,  as  instructor  of  the  Sapporo 
Book  of  Mormon  class,  can  testify 
to  the  interest  manifested  by  all  the 
students.  In  this  Sunday  School  class 
there  is  an  average  attendance  of  over 
fifteen — most  of  whom  are  students 
of  high  school  age. 


True  Success 


President  Heber  J.  Grant  has  always  been  noted  for  his  abihty  to  say 
what  he  wishes  to  say  in  a  public  address  in  the  briefest  of  time.  I  have  never 
known  one  of  our  pubHc  speakers  who  could  say  more  in  a  short  time  than 
President  Grant.  Among  striking  sayings  to  which  I  have  listened  from 
Brother  Grant  I  think  the  most  concise  was  a  reference  made  in  his  address 
delivered  at  Bountiful  at  the  funeral  of  his  brother  Joseph  Hyrum  Grant 
defining   "True   Success." 

"True  success  is  to  so  live  that  those  who  know  us  best  will  love  us  most, 
and  that  God  who  knows  the  thoughts  of  our  heart  also  loves  us." 

I  do  not  know  any  other  definition  containing  so  few  words  combining 
so  noble  and  so  lofty  a  thought. 

George  M.  Cannon. 


Other  Heroes 


By    William  Henry  Peterson 


I. 


"This  is  a  bad  business, — as  bad  as 
any  I  have  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with,"  said  Mr.  Schultz,  owner  of  the 
house  in  which  Elders  Joseph  Hanson 
and  Walter  Larson  had  rented  a  small 
rpom. 

"Have  a  chair,"  said  Elder  Hanson, 
laying  aside  his  Bible. 

Mr.  Schultz  sat  down. 

Elder  Larson  pushed  the  frying  pan, 
which  he  had  been  tending,  back  on 
the  stove,  hung  Mr.  Schultz's  hat  on 
a  nail  by  the  door,  and  then  seated 
himself  on  the  bed. 

Elder  Larson  preferred  sitting  on  a 
chair  but  when  both  chairs  in  the  El- 
ders' place  of  abode  were  occupied, 
what  could  he  do?  There  were  only 
two  chairs  in  the  room,  and  it  would 
not  be  stretching  the  truth  to  say  there 
was  hardly  space  for  another!  The 
room  was  small,  about  ten  by  twelve. 
In  it  stood  a  bed,  which  lacked  nine 
inches  of  being  long  enough,  a  half- 
size  washstand,  a  three-legged  table, 
the  main  parts  of  a  very  small  stove, 
and  two  small  trunks.  It  is  needless  to 
say  there  was  not  much  room  for  mov- 
ing around. 

Mr.  Schultz  sat  down,  but  he  was 
restless.  He  changed  position  several 
times,  stroked  his  beard,  and  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  hair.  It  was  plain 
that  something  was  troubling  him. 
Something  was  on  his  mind,  and  the 
expressing  of  it  was  causing  him  a 
great  deal  of  annoyance. 

"I  have  called  this  evening,"  he  be- 
gain  in  a  weak,  unsteady  manner,  "to 
tell  you — that  is" — -he  stopped  and 
seemed  to  be  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 
"Gentlemen,"  he  continued  in  a  loud 
determined  voice.  "I  can't  beat  around 
the  bush.  I  cannot  play  the  fox.  I 
am  just  a  plain,  blunt  man,  who  has 
been  told  to  order  you  out  of  my 
house.     There  you  have  the  truth — 


order  you  out  of  my  house.  What  do 
you  think  of  it?" 

"Think  of  it!  It's  an  outrage!"  ex- 
claimed Elder  Larson.  "Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  the  government  of  this  free- 
dom-loving people  will  allow  such  a 
thing  to  be  done?  Time  and  time 
again  have  I  heard  my  parents  and 
grandparents  speak  of  the  goodness 
of  this  land,  the  land  of  my  forefath- 
ers. Why,  when  I  left  my  mother  at 
the  station  to  come  to  this  part  of 
the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  her  last  words  were:  'Den- 
mark is  a  small  country,  but  you  will 
be  proud  of  her,  my  boy !' " 

Elder  Hanson  understood  the  feel- 
ings of  his  young  companion.  Den- 
mark was  very  dear  to  him.  It  was 
the  land  of  his  birth.  While  he  was 
a  boy,  living  in  a  small  city  in  the 
northern  part  of  Denmark,  his  par- 
ents joined  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  and  emi- 
grated to  Utah.  During  the  journey 
to  a  new  home  in  America  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  boy  of  about  his 
own  age.  This  boy  was  George  E. 
Larson,  the  father  of  Elder  Hanson's 
missionary  companion.  The  two  boys 
became  great  friends  on  that  mem- 
orable trip  over  the  ocean  and  across 
the  plains,  and  in  their  childish  way, 
planned  how.  some  day  they  would 
return  to  their  native  land  and  preach 
the  Gospel  as  they  had  heard  their 
parents  and  the  elders  do.  George  E. 
Larson  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
returning  to  his  native  land  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  but  he  sent  his  son,  Walter. 
Was  it  luck,  was  it  fate,  or  was  it  the 
ruling  power  of'  an  all-wise  Providenc 
that  the  young  missionary,  Walter 
Larson,  and  the  elderly  Joseph  Hanson 
were  now  laboring  as  companions  in 
the  service  of  God  and  humanity? 

"The  government  is  not  to  blame,  my 
boy,"  said  Elder  Hanson.  "The  peo- 
ple of  this  beautiful  little  land  enjoy 
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as  much  freedom  as  do  any  people  of 
the  world..  Neither  the  govern- 
ment nor  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  are  to  blame  for  this  injustice. 
The  people  are  led  to  believe  false- 
hoods about  us,  and  because  of  this, 
permit  and  desire  this  thing  to  be 
done." 

"Are  the  people  really  blind  in  the 
matter,  or  is  not  this  yoking  man  to 
blame  for  the  whole  trouble?"  asked 
Mr.  Schultz,  casting  a  suspicious 
glance  at  Elder  Larson. 

The  young  man  sprang  from  his 
seat  like  a  person  stung  by  an  adder. 
Instantly  a  hasty  reply  rose  to  his  lips. 
Elder  Hanson  motioned  him  back  to 
his  seat.  He  sat  down  reluctantly.  He 
was  guilty  af  no  wrong.  He  was  as 
innocent  of  the  charge  brought 
against  him  as  a  child.  Although  his 
sensitive  nature  shrank  from  the  cloud 
of  suspicion  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, yet  his  noble  character  made  him 
bold  as  a  lion  in  his  own  defense. 

"You  forget,  young  man/'  said  Mr. 
Schultz  quietly,  "that  making  a  state- 
ment vehemently  does  not  prove  the 
truthfulness  of  that  statement." 

"Neither  does  the  printing  of  a 
story  in  a  newspaper  make  that  story 
true,"  retorted  the  young  man. 

A  pause  followed.  Elder  Hanson 
broke  the  silence.  "In  one  particular, 
Mr.  Schultz,"  he  said,  "I  think  you 
can  substantiate  Elder  Larson's  state- 
ment that  this  newspaper  story  is 
false," 

Mr.  Schultz  looked  at  his  elderly 
lodger,  and  in  his  face  Elder  Hanson 
saw  an  expression  of  surprise,  curi- 
osity, and  doubt.  Without  waiting 
for  a  reply  he  continued :  • 

"According  to  the  story  in  the  pa- 
per, Elder  Larson  drew  a  knife  and 
threatened  to  take  the  life  of  a  cer- 
tain Miss  Fredrickson  if  she  refused 
to  join  the  Mormon  Church." 

"That  statement,  Mr.  Hanson,  I  ad- 
mit to  be  absurd.  However,  there 
may   havCj  been   other   complications 


that  would  induce  Mr.  Larson  to  draw 
his  knife." 

"Supposing  Elder  Larson  had  no 
knife  with  him.    Would — " 

"I  understand,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Schultz,  drawing  a  knife  from  his 
pocket.  "Here  is  Mr.  Larson's  knife. 
I  remember.  I  borrowed  it  day  be- 
fore yesterday  and  have  forgotten  to 
return  it." 

"It  was  yesterday  that  my  young 
partner  was  supposed  to  have  made 
use  of  this  pocket  knife,"  added  El- 
der Hanson. 

Mr.   Schultz   handed  the  knife   to 
Elder  Larson.  "Young  man,"  he  said, 
looking  the  young  missionary  square 
in  the  eyes,  "in  this  one  particub'- 
am  convinced   that  this   story   abr-- 
you    is    false.     But   what   about    the 
other  detail  of  the  story  ?    Why  were 
you  lurking  about  the  Weston  home 
until  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weston  had  gone 
out.     Was  it  that  you  might  have  a 
private  interview  with  the  hired  girl, 
Miss    Frederickson  ?     Why   did   you 
force  your  way  into  the  house  when 
the  hired  girl  tried  to  hold  the  door 
so  you  could  not  enter  ?    Why  did  you 
force  your  attentions  on  Miss  Fred- 
rickson, and  when  she  would  not  listen 
to  your  love-making,  why  did  you  of- 
fer her  everything  money  can  buy  if 
she    would    go    with    you    to   .Utah? 
Are  such  proceedings  the  work  of  a 
Mormon  elder?" 

Elder  Larson  would  have  answered, 
but  Elder  Hanson  interrupted  him.  "I 
see,"  he  answered,  "that  you  take  this 
story  to  be  true.     There   is   always 
two  sides  to  any  situation.    You  have 
heard   the   story    from   our   enemies. 
The   sinister  purpose  for  publishing 
this  falsehood  is,  no  doubt,  to  create  a 
strong  public  sentiment  against  us.  It 
is  the  work  of  religious  intolerance. 
I  should  like  very  much  t'o  have  Elder 
Larson  tell  you  the  incident  as  it  hap- 
pened." 

"I  am  willing  to  hear  the  young 
man's  side  of  the  story,"  answered 
the  property  owner. 
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"I  left  here  day  before  yesterday  to 
go  tracting,"  began  Elder  Larson, 
getting  right  into  his  story.  "As  I 
neared  the  Weston  home  I  thouht  of 
a  pair  of  cuffbuttons  I. had  seen  in 
a  shop  window.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  my  partner  needed  a  pair  of  cuff- 
buttons  badly.  I  retraced  my  steps 
and  bought  a  pair  for  him.  With  the 
little  present  in  my  pocket,  I  returned 
to  the  Weston  home.  I  suppose  you 
are  wondering  why  I  went  to  this  par- 
ticular house  first?  It  was  the  next 
house  in  my  district  to  be  visited. 

"You  see,  he  had  visited  the  homes 
on  the  street  up  to  the  Weston  resi- 
dence the  day  before/'  exclaimed  El- 
der Hanson. 

"But  why  did  you  wait  till  the 
Westons  had  gone  out  before  you  en- 
tered?" questioned  Mr.  Schultz. 

"I  did  -not  know  the  Westons  were 
out.  Miss  Fredrickson  did  not  tell 
me  they  were  out  until  after  she  had 
invited  me  into  the  house,"  replied 
the  young  man. 

"Miss  Fredrickson  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful girl,  is  she  not?"  asked  Mr. 
Schultz  in  a  rather  sarcastic  tone  of 
voice. 

"She  is  not  only  beautiful/'  re- 
sponded the  young  elder,  "but  she  is 
intelligent  and  sincere.  She  was  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  promised  to  read  the  liter- 
ature I  left  for  her,  and,  while  I  was 
leaving,  expressed  a  desire  to  visit 
one  of  our  meetings." 

"You  claim  then,"  said  Mr.  Schultz, 
"that  this  story  about  you  forcing 
your  way  into  the  house,  making  love 
to  the  girl,  and  finally  threatening  to 
take  the  girl's  life  if  she  did  not  iden- 
tify herself  with  your  Church,  is  un- 
true?" 

"It  is  as  untrue  as — " 
A  stone  crashed  through  the  win- 
dow,   interrupting   the   young   man's 
speech.     The  stone  struck  the  table, 
bounded  against  the  wall  and  fell  to 


the  floor,  followed  by  bits  of  bricks 
and  plaster.  The  three  men  jumped 
to  their  feet,  and  heedless  of  danger, 
rushed  to  the  window.  Not  a  person 
could  be  seen  on  the  street. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Schultz, 
"this  will  show  you  my  position.  A 
great  number  of  the  people  of  this 
community  are  demanding  that  I 
drive  you  out  of  my  place.  They  say 
there  is  not  another  room  in  town 
you  can  rent.  They  hate  you  and 
despise  your  creed.  The  person  who 
threw  this  rock,"  he  continued,  pick- 
ing up  the  stone  from  the  floor,  "did 
so  to  indicate  something  of  what  will 
happen  if  I  refuse  to  comply  with 
their  wishes." 

"Then  we  must  go?"  asked  Elder 
Hanson. 

"Not  tonight,"  answered  the  pro- 
prietor. "I  haven't  the  heart  to  turn 
you  out  of  my  house  tonight,  tomor- 
row being  the  Sabbath.  Monday  I 
shall  let  you  know  my  answer." 

Taking  his  hat  from  the  nail  by  the 
door,  Mr.  Schultz  left  the  elders  to 
think  over  the  situation  in  which  they 
found  themselves.  They  set  about 
preparing  for  the  evening  meal  in  si- 
lence. They  had  a  great  deal  to  think 
about.  Missionary  work  was  not  all 
smiles  and  sunshine.  Unless  one  has 
had  the  experience,  it  is  hard  to  real- 
ize what  it  takes  to  be  a  missionary 
in  a  foreign  land,  among  strangers, 
and  apparently  not  a  friend  to  whom 
one  can  turn  for  help.  Short  days, 
long,  cold  nights,  and  the  unfriendli- 
ness of  the  people  made  the  task  of 
preaching  the  gospel  an  almost  impos- 
sible one.  The  two  humble  men  we^'- 
struggling  bravely,  but  it  seemed  that 
the  power  of  darkness  was  about  to 
overcome  themi.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  friendless.  There_  was 
One  to  whom  they  could  turn  in  their 
hour  of  trouble.  God  was  at  the 
helm;  and  their  prayers  did  not  go 
unanswered. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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The  Law  of  Compensation 

By  Miriam  Wells 

The  dust  was  everywhere.  Red  dust, 
hot  dust,  flying  grains  of  dust  blown 
from  the  red  sand  stone  hills  of  the 
Platte  River  district.  It  sprinkled  the 
half  moonlight  night  with  tiny  drops 
of  sand ;  filled  the  eyes  and  nostrils  of 
the  "Night  Guard,"  as  he  walked  back 
and  forth,  guarding  the  sleeping  trav- 
elers, and  helped  fire  his  imagination 
as  he  looked  out  into  the  darkness  that 
seemed  everywhere. 

He  was  just  a  boy  and  not  immune 
to  the  wild  tales  of  horror  he  had 
heard  about  the  Indians,  and  he  re- 
membered them  each  in  turn  as  the 
moon  slid  in  and  out  between  the 
clouds,  leaving  all  sorts  of  grotesque 
shadows  behind.  He  could  see  a  hun- 
dred places  where  the  dusky  form  of 
a  Sioux  Indian  could  shade  into  the 
night  unknown  to  him.  Even  when  the 
wind  began  to  die  down,  his  anxious 
eyes  seemed  to  detect  sonnething  mov- 
ing in  the  sage  brush.  He  had  guarded 
before,  but  tonight  he  felt  an  added  re- 
sponsibility, for  there  was  a  new  born 
baby  in  camp  and  its  sick  mother. 

Back  and  forth  he  walked,  trying  to 
overcomie  his  nervousness.  He  count- 
ed from  one  to  a  hundred,  thought  of 
his  sister  and  mother  back  in  the 
"states,"  counted  his  friends  at  school, 
and  then  started  on  the  multiplication 
tables. 

Just  as  he  reached  "six  times  six  is 
thirty-six,"  a  heavy  thump  and  the 
sharp  report  of  a  pistol  told  him  his 


presentiment  of  danger  had  not  been 
founded  on  mere  imagination. 
_  He  threw  a  small  log  on  the  camp- 
fire,  and  as  several  of  his  comrades 
rushed  from  their  wagons,  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  noise,  he  silenced 
their  fears  by  saying  he  had  accident- 
ally fired  his  own  pistol. 

After  the  excitement  was  over,  and 
the  travelers  had  returned  to  their 
sleeping  quarters,  he  took  his  lantern, 
and  crept  carefully  out  into  the  dark- 
ness. The  wind  was  almost  quiet  now, 
and  only  frail  and  occasional  gusts  a^  • 
companied  hii:p  as  he  cautiously  made 
his  way,  letting  the  rays  of  his  light 
precede  him.  Finally,  within  its  il- 
lumination, he  saw  the  red  bodv  of  an 
Indian,  face  downward,  and  lying 
prostrate  on  the  ground.  With^  the 
bravery  of  his  youth,  and  a  feeling  of 
protection,  as  he  aimed  his  loaded  gun 
directly  at  the  body,  he  walked  boldly 
up  and  knelt  down  to  examine  the  m.in 
before  him.  He  raised  one  of  the 
hands,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground  a  dead 
weight.  Then  feeling  the  beginning 
coldness  of  the  flesh,  he  turned  the 
body  over,  and  saw,  to  his  amazement, 
that  the  Sioux  had  been  shot  through 
the  heart  by  his  own  gun. 

He  tried  to  reason  out  how  it  could 
have  happened,  when  be  noticed  a  half 
sunken,  crude  head  stone,  marking  the 
last  resting  place  of  some  predecessor. 
Curiously,  he  leaned  down  to  read  the 
lettering  inscribed  on  the  wooden 
monument.  "Here  lies  Captain  Brown- 
ing," he  read,  "Killed  by  a  Sioux  In- 
dian in  1833."  The  foot  of  the  Indian 
resting  on  the  crumbling  head  stone 
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told  the  story.  He  had  tripped  over 
the  board  during  the  bUnding  wind 
storm,  and  in  falling  had  killed  himself 
with  his  loaded  pistol. 

Silently  the  boy  straightened  the 
cold  form,  as  it  lay  over  the  aged 
mound,  and  as     he  thoughtfully  re- 


turned to  camp,  leaving  only  the  moon 
and  wind  to  mourn  over  the  dead,  he 
said  half  aloud,  "It's  like  the  grave 
claiming  its  revenge,"  then  added,  a 
moment  later  "It's  the  law  of  com- 
pensation being  fulfilled." 
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Suggestions  by  mothers  who  have  been  kindergartners.  Issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  National 
Kindergarten    Association,     8    West  Fortieth  Street,,  New  York. 


"Come  Let  Us  Live  With  Our  Chil- 
dren"— To  Live  With  the  Children 
Means  to  be  Interested  in  Them 
and  Play  With  Them,  to  be  Hon- 
est With  Them,  and  to  Have  Faith 
in  Them. 

By  Mrs.  Ethel  G.  Young. 

I  am  a  mother  of  three  children; 
Betty,  aged  six ;  Bob,  four,  and  Jack, 
who  is  two.  Up  to  the  time  Betty 
was  four  years  old  she  had  always 
been  a  very  nervous  child  and  needed 
constant  entertaining.  I  hesitated  to 
send  her  to  kindergarten,  but  after 
reasoning  with  myself,  I  finally  de- 
cided to  send  her.  The  concentration 
required  in  the  two  years  she  spent  in 
kindergarten  made  a  different  child 
of  her,  and  she  can  amuse  herself  now 
for  many  hours  at  a  time. 

Bob  entered  kindergarten  about 
three  months  ago.  He  is  a  quiet  child 
and  needs  to  be  brought  o^t  of  him- 
self. He  seems  to  be  getting  needed 
help  in  the  kindergarten,  for,  in  the 
short  while  he  has  been  there,  he  has 


become  more  talkative  and  active.  He 
now  enjoys  being  with  other  children 
whereas  before  he  preferred  to  play 
alone. 

There  is  nothing  more  necessary  in 
bringing  up<  children  than  to  have 
them  feel  that  we  are  interested  in 
them.  Try  always  to  answer  their 
questions.  If  you  cannot  satisfy  their 
curiosity,  they  will  surely  go  else- 
where for  their  information.  When 
the  children  come  home  from  school, 
I  ask  what  they  did,  what  song  they 
sang,  what  pictures  they  looked  at, 
etc.  They  live  the  two  or  three  hours 
spent  in  kindergarten  over  again  by 
telling  me  what  they  have  done.  I 
had  to  leave  the  children  for  a  week, 
not  long  ago.  When  I  returned  they 
could  not  talk  fast  enough  to  tell  me 
all  that  had  'happened.  The  habit 
thus  formed  of  caring  to  share  their 
experiences  with  you  is  a  great  safe- 
guard as  they  grow  older. 

A  story  at  bedtime  is  always  wel- 
comed by  the  children,  and  I  find 
that  it  is  not  only  enjoyable  and  bene- 
ficial to  them,  but  also  to  myself.  They 
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never  tire  of  good  fairy  stories.     Na-  garten    all    the    material    is    kept    in 

ture  stories  are  always  interesting,  too.  order.    It  is  given  out  and  collected  in 

My  children  will  choose  the  same  stor-  an    orderly   way    and    each    child    is 

ies  over  and  over_  again  until  they  al-  taught  to  pack^up  his  material  after 

most  know  them,  by  heart.  he  has  finished  with  it.     There  is  al- 

Several    nights    ago    I    was    called  ways  a  place  for  everything  in  the  kin- 

a way  and  could  not  read  a  story,  so  1  dergarten,  and  the  child  learns  to  put 

promised  one  for  after  breakfast  next  everything  in  its  place, 
morning.     When  breakfast  was  over         If  your  child  is  not  orderly  at  home, 

and  I  thought  of  all  I  had  to  do,  it  do  not  blame  him  until  you  first  put 

seemed  as  if  I  were  wasting  time  to  yourself  in  his  place  and  see  if  you 

sit^  and  tell  stories.     However,  as.  the  are  expecting  the  impossible.  We  have 

children  became  absorbed  in  the  story  discovered  in  our  family  that  bv  mak- 

and  their  happy  faces  looked  up  into  ing    things    convenient,    the    children 

mine,  I  realized  that  time  could  not  will   keep   things   in    order.      In    our 

be  better  spent.     The  story  was  that  coat  closet  we  have  a  box  for  rubbers 

of  Hans  and  the  Four  Big  Giants,  the  and  another  for  toys.     We  have  put 

keynote  of  which  is  helping  others.    I  within    reach    two    hooks    for    each 

knew  that  the  children  had  absorbed  child's  clothing.    On  the  door  there  is 

the    point    of    the    story    when    they  a  bag  of  several  pockets  for  gloves. 

helped    me    afterward    to    clear    the  Even  the  two-year-old  boy  puts  his 

breakfast  table.  things  away  and  I  have  never  taught 

The  kindergarten  is  a  great  help  in  him  to  do  so.  He  learned  by  observing 

making  children   independent.     Each  the  others.     Just  the  other  night  he 

child   is   taught   gradually   and    in   a  cried  while  I  was  undressing  hm  be- 

playful  way,  to  help  himself.     In  a  cause  he  remembered  he  had  not  put 

class  of  forty,  John  does  not  like  to  his  train  away.     Let  each  child  have 

be  the  only  one  who  cannot  put  on  his  a  separate  place  for  his  toys  for  they 

rubbers  or  button  his  coat.     Perhaps  so  enjov  being  owners.       If  one  is 

you  will  say  you  can  teach  indepen-  neat  and  another  careless,  it  would  be 

dence  at    home.     Granted,    you  can.  very   discouraging   for  both   to   keen 

The  trouble  at  home  is  that  we  too  their  thnigs  together, 
often   do'  too   many    things    for   our         Not  long  ago  I  spent  a  most  en- 

children.     At  home,  too,  we  lack  the  jovable  afternoon,    coasting  with  tlie 

group  work  so  beneficial  in  the  kinder-  children.     A  neighbor  who   saw  me 

garten.     It  develops  the  social  side  of  said :     "You  surely  are  a  child  with 

a  child  as  well  as  his  ability  to  be  of  your  children."  She  unconsciously  paid 

^^'T^^^-  ■  me  a  compliment.    If  I  can  only  make 

_  Orderliness  is  another  aim   of  the '  my  children  feel  that  I  am  interested 

kindergarten.     It  should    also  be  the  in  everything  they  do,  I  am  certain  I 

aim  of  every  housethold.     In  kinder-  will  have  and  keep  their  confidence. 

The  Qjiiet  Room 

And  so  I  find  it  well  to  come 

For  deeper  rest  to  this  still  room. 

For  here  the  habit  of  the  soul 

Feels  less  the  outer  world's  control, 

And  from  the  silence  multiplied 

By  these  still  forms  on  every  side, 

The  world  that  time  and  sense  has  known 

Falls  off  and  leaves  us  God  alone. — Whitter. 


For  This  Summer's  Camp       ifside  of  the  firepit.     The  turned  back 

^  sod  builds  up  the 


The  tripod  shown  in  Fig.  1  will  be 
handy  for  the  camp  fireplace,  whether 
that  be  in  the  woods  or  the  back 
yard.     One  of  the  advantages  of  this 


tripod  is  its  compactness,  which  makes 
it  handy  for  transporting.  Figure 
2  shows  the  tripod  set  up,  and  Fig.  3 
shows  it  folded.  All  that  you  require 
to  make  the  tripod  are  three  10-inch 
strap  hinges,  and  a  i^-inch  stove-bolt. 
Figure  2  shows  clearly  how  to  bolt  to- 
gether the  hinge  ends,  passing)  the 
bolt  through  the  end  screw-holes. 
Every  boy  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  backwoods  fireplace  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  and  should  know  how  to  build 
it.  The  first  thing  to  'do  is  to  make 
the  firepit,  and  the  way  to  dig  this 
IS  to  cut  through  the  sod  along  the 
sides  of  the  firepit,  then  cut  in  half 
the  piece  of  sod  between  the  cuts, 
and  lay  back  the  sod.  one-half  on  each 


up  the  sides  of  the  firepit 
(Fig.  4).  Make  the  narrow  end  of 
the  firepit  about  4  inches  wide,  the 
wide  end  12  inches,  and  locate  the 
finepit  so  the  wide  end  will  be  wind- 
ward. If  the  direction  of  the  wind 
changes,  throw  the  sod  back  and  dig 
another  pit  with  the  wide  end  wind- 
ward. 

Cut  two  logs,  flatten  one  side  of 
each,  and  place  one  log  along  the  top 
of  each  ridge  of  sod,  flat  side  up 
Bank  up  earth  under  the  outside  odgQ 
of  the   logs  to  prevent  their  rolling. 

The  reason  for  slanting  the  sides  of 
the  firepit  is  to  provide  for  the  accom- 
modation of  different  sizes  of  utensils. 
As  you  will  see  by  the  illustration, 
the  water-pot  can  be  placed  over  the 


I 


narrow  end,  while  the  dish-pan  or  a 
large  kettle  can  be  placed  over  the 
wide  end.  To  hang  utensils  over  the 
fire,  stick  a  pole  into  the  ground  at 
each  end  of  the  firepit,  fasten  a  pole 
or  wire  across  the  tops,  and  suspend 
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the  utensils  from  the  cross  pole  or 
wire  by  means  of  pot  hooks  bent  out 
of  wire,  or  by  sticks  with  a  nail  -driv- 
en into  them  near  each  end. 

Figure  5  shows  how  to  make  a 
handy  camp  work-table  out  of  one  of 
your  provision  boxes.  Nails  will  pro- 
vide handy  hangers  for  utensils. 

Figure  6  shows  a  comfortable  camp 
cot  that  is  easily  made.  A  piece 
of  canvas  (8-oz.  duck  or  heavier)  1 
yard  wide  and  2  yards  long,  is  re- 
quired. Turn  over  3  inches  of  the 
long  edges  of  the  canvas,  and  sew 
down  the  edges,  to  form  hems  through 
which  to  run  the  side  poles.  The 
cot  framework  consists  of  four  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  two  at  the 
head  and  two  at  the  foot,  and  to 
each  end  pair  is  nailed  a  cross-piece 
with  ends  projecting  to  support  the 
cot  side  poles.  Instead  of  this  ar- 
rangement for  supporting  the  cot, 
you  can  cut  four  crotched  branches, 
and  drive  one  into  the  ground  at  each 
corner  of  the  cot,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
,  Figure  8  shows  two  handy  clothes 
hangers  for  the  tent. 


The  rope  hanger  is  fastened  to  the 
tent  uprights  about  2  inches  below  the 
ridge-pole.     The  board  rack  is  nailed 


to  the  rear  tent  upright,  and  ropes  are 
run  from  the  ridge-pole  to  nails  in  the 
ends  of  the  board,  for  stays. 
(Copyright,  1919,  by  A.  Neely  Hall) 
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I  I 

I  Service  | 

I  By  Oliver  C.  Dalby  | 

I  Service  is  the  essence  of  life  and  he  who  dedicates  his  life  | 

I  to  the  service  of  his  fellows  shall  reap  a  harvest  of  eternal  joy.  | 

I  Service  brings  the  richest  earthly  reward  and  the  greatest  heav-  | 

I  enly  blessing.     Service  is  the  sacrifice  of  self  in  the  interest  of  | 

I  others.    Service  is  doing,  not  dreaming ;  helping  not  hoping.    Ser-  | 

I  vice  expresses  itself  in  action,  not  repose.    Service  is  the  power 

I  to  see  and  the  will  to  do  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  done.    Service 

I  is  helpfulness.     He  bests  serves  who  sacrifices  most.     Service  is 

I  lifting,  not  leaning;  leading  not  following.     By  service  we  build 

I  our  character  structure  and  lay  our  earthly  foundation  for  vir- 

I  tue,  honor  and  greatness,  and  make  our  heavenly  record  for  sal 

vation,  reward  and  kingship.  It  is  not  the  thing  w;e  once  do  well 
with  all  our  heart  that  counts,  it  is  the  things  we  do  every  day. 
The  service-  we  render  today  fits  us  for  service  tomorrow.  The 
gospel  of  the  future  is  a  gospel  of  service.  For  the  service  we  be- 
stow upon  our  fellows,  earth  yields  her  joy,  and  heaven  her  plau- 
dits: "Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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Is  the  World  Growing  Better? 

With  the  Latter-day  Saints  the  pro- 
motion 0.'  faith  has  been  an  individual 
as  well  as  a  collective  duty  of  all  of 
its  member?,  and  of  the  missionaries, 
every  one,  aV  home  and  abroad.  If  we 
take  our  bearings  from  the  age  in 
which  we  live  it  is  natural  for  us  to 


ask  whether  the  conditions  of  the 
world  are  such  at  the  present  time  as 
to  make  an  extra  effort  to -increase 
faith  necessary.  If  it  is  we  should 
put  forth  that  effort.  If  there  should 
be  danger  ahead  that  effort  should 
be  all  the  greater. 

What  has  the  recent  war  done  to 
promote  or  destroy  faith?  What  has 
it  done  to  promote  the  moral  welfare 
of  the  people?  What  are  the  condi- 
tions of  the  world  to 'ay,  and  what  i; 
the  general  disposition  of  the  people 
to  abandon  themselves  to  luxury  and 
vice  and  to  all  kinds  of  evils  that  grow 
out  of  confusion,  excessive  pleasure 
and  self-indulgence. 

The  act  of  fighting  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  produce  humility  in  the  human 
breast.  War  has  been  described  as 
"hell."  It  no  doubt  excites  the  worst 
passions  in  men  in  whom  there  has 
grown  a  sordid  indifference  to  the 
destruction  of  human  life.  In  war 
even  sufferings  do  not  produce,  be- 
cause of  the  surroundings,  much  dis- 
position to  call  upon  the  Lord,  or  to 
seek,  in  other  ways,  divine  assistance. 
Reports  that  come  to  us  from  the  re- 
ligious workers  in  the  army  and  in 
European  countries  that  have  wit- 
nessed the  great  war  do  not  encourage 
us  in  the  belief  that  the  world  is 
growing  any  better.  Indeed,  these  re- 
ports are  at  times  very  discourag- 
ing. 

What,  however,  has  followed  upon 
the  abandonment  of  great  armies  is  an 
orgy  of  sin,  that,  we  are  told,  was  un- 
known before  the  war.  Money  has 
been  ground  out  in  large  quantities, 
and  is  more  plentiful  than  in  time' 
of  peace.  Increased  circulation  of 
money  has  given  tend  to  high  extrav- 
agance to  self-indulgence,  and  self-in- 
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diligence  to  sin.  Men  do  not  feel  the 
humility  and  the  disposition  to  be  de- 
vout followers  of  the  meek  and  low- 
ly Savior  when  they  have  plenty  of 
money,  and  plenty  of  money  in  the 
pockets  of  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
means  the  strongest  sort  of  tempta- 
tion, a  temptation  too  many  of  them 
are  unable  to  bear.. 

The  physical  defects  of  the  young 
manhood  of  our  country,  as  in  for- 
eign lands,  are  reported  as  most  men- 
acing to  the  preservation  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  our  country  and  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  will  find  its 
way  among  the  communities  of  the 
Saints  just  as  the  Influenza  did,  but 
steps  should  be  taken  to  cope  with 
vices  of  the  day  because  they  are 
more  poisonous,  and  more  destructive 
than  the  Influenza.  They  do  not  only 
destroy  the  body,  but  they  canker  the 
soul.  The  key-note  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  should  be  to  avoid  excesses  in 
all  matters  of  pleasure,  of  business, 
and  of  industry.  To  be  physically,  ed- 
ucationally, and  morally  fit  should  be 
the  ambition  of  every  man  and  wom- 
an in  Zion. 

If  the  world  is  not  growing  bet- 
ter it  is  surely  growing  worse.  It 
cannot  stand  still  socially.  The  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  however,  have  been 
called  upon  to  fulfill  a  special  mis- 
sion upon  the  earth,  and  they  should 
see  to  it  that  we  do  not  retrograde ; 
that  we  hold  aloft  the  standard  of  our 
Nation,  and  that  we  keep  our  souls 
free  from  the  evils  of  the  extrava- 
gant and  riotous  world'. 


It  Takes  Courage 

To  live  according  to  your  convic- 
tions. To  be  what  you  are,  and  not 
pretend  to  be  what  you  are  not. 

To  say  "No"  squarely  and  firmly 
when  those  around  you  say  "Yes." 

To  live  honestly  within  your  means, 


and  not  dishonestly  upon  the  means 
of  others. 

To  speak  the  truth  when  by  a  little 
prevarication  you  can  get  some  spe- 
cial advantage. 

To  refuse  to  knuckle  down  to  and 
bend  the  knee  to  the  wealthy,  even 
though  you  are  poor. 

When  mortified  and  embarrassed  by 
humiliating  disaster,  to  seek  in  your 
ruins  the  elements  of  future  success. 

To  refuse  to  do  a  thing  which  is 
wrong  because  others  do  it,  or  because 
It  is  customary  and  done  in  trade. 
_  To  stay  home  evenings  and  try  to 
improve  yourself  when  your  comrades 
spend  their  evenings  having  a  good 
time. 

To  remain  in  honest  poverty  while 
others  grow  rich  by  questionable 
methods  which  you-  could  easily  use 
yourself. 

To  refrain  from  gossip,  when  others 
about  you  delight  in  it,  and  to  stand 
up  for  an  absent  person  who  is  beine 
abused.  ^ 

Not  to  bend  the  knee  to  popular 
prejudice,  but  stand  firmly  erect  while 
others  are  bowing  and  fawning  for 
praise  and  power.— r/^^  New  Success 


The  Song 

He  made  a  little  simple  song 

And  sent  it  down  along  the  years ; 

And  now  and  then  to  burning  eyes 
It  brings  the  tears! 

And  weary  ears  that  hear  forget 
Life's  cry  and  clamor  for  awhile, 

And  now  and  then  to  bitter  lips 
It  brings  a  smile! 

And  though  his  gentle  soul  has  long 
Been  high   above   Hfe's   toil   and 
fret, 
Along  the  years  his  little  song 
Is  singing  yet! 

—Life. 
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Prelude 

Gerrit  Dejong,  Jr. 
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(Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs,  No.  115) 

In  memory  of  the  broken  flesh 
We  eat  the  broken  bread; 

And  witness  with  the  cup,  afresh, 
Our  faith  in  Christ,  our  Head. 

Postlude 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1920 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  chapter  64,  verses  9  and  10) 

"Wherfore  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  ought  to  forgive  one  another,  for  he 
that  forgiveth  not  his  brother  his  trespasses,  standeth  condemned  before  the 
Lord,  for  there  remaineth  in  him  the  greater  sin." 

"I,  the  Lord,  will  forgive  whom  I  will  forgive,  but  of  you  it  is  required 
to  forgive  all  men." 
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UNIFORM  LESSON— SEPTEMBER, 
1920 

Subject:  Forgiveness 

Outline  for  Class  Tsa  htx? 

The  following  outline  should  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  capacity  of  the  i^espective 
classes: 

I.  We     should     Forgive     One    Another. 

(See  Mark   11:25;   Doc.   &  Cov.,  64: 
9,   10.) 

II.  Forgiveness  Should  Be  Sought. 

1.  If  our  brother  feels  that  we  have 
offended  him  we  should  seek  him 
out  and  make  all  things  right. 
(Matt.  5:23-24.) 

2.  We  should  not  wait  for  him  to 
come  to  us.  (Matt.  ,5:52;  III 
Nephi  12:23-26.) 

III.  How  Granted. 

1.  We  should  voluntarily  extend 
our  forgiveness,  as  the  Savior 
did  while  He  was  upon  the  cross, 
and  as  Stephen  did  whik  he  was 
being  stoned  to  death.  (Luke  23: 
34;  Acts  7:60.) 

2.  We  are  required  to  love  our  en- 
emies, to  bless  them  that  curse  us, 
to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us, 
and  to  pray  for  them  that  despite- 
fully  use  and  persecute  us.  (Matt. 
5:44.)  ■ 

IV.  How  Obtained  from  the  Lord. 

1.  By  forgiving  those  who  have  tres- 
passed against  us.  (Matt.  6:14;  III 
Nephi  13:14.) 

2.  By  confessing  our  sins  and  re- 
penting. (I  John  1:9;  II  Cor.  7:10; 
Isa.  55:7;   Doc.   &  Cov.   1:32;   64: 

9-) 

V.  Punishment    for    Failure   to    Forgive 

Others. 

1.  We  may  be  afflicted  and  chas- 
tened. (Doc.  &  Cov.  64:8;  Matt. 
18:35.) 

2.  The  Lord  will  not  forgive  us  out 
sins  and  trespasses.  (Mark  12:26; 
II  Nephi  13:15.) 

VI.  Unforgiveable  Sins. 

a.  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  (Doc.  &  Cov.  132:27.) 

b.  Murder. 

c.  Covenant  breaking.  (Doc.  & 
Cov.  84.41.) 


Teacher-Training  Text 

The  new  text  suggested  by  the  Corre- 
lation Committee  for  the  Teacher-Train- 
inp-  class,  "Teacher  and  Pupil"  by  Weigle, 
should  be  taken  up  by  only  those  classes 
that  have  completed  the  text,  "The  Art 
of  Teaching."     Those   classes  that  have 


not  completed  "The  Art  of  Teaching" 
should  finish  the  book  entirely  before 
taking  up  this  new  text.  The  new  text 
was  adopted  as  a  subsequent  study  to 
"The  Art  of  Teaching,"  and  will  not 
be  used  next  year,  1921.  A  specially  pre- 
pared text  will  be  ready  for  use  for  all 
classes  next  year.  . 

Sacrament  Gem 

We  have  observed  that  in  some^  of  the 
schools  the  instructions  concernmg  the 
playing  of  music  before  and  after  the  re- 
citing of  the  Sacrament  Gem  has  been 
misunderstood.  The  music  for  this  part 
of  the  program  appears  regnilarlyj  Jn 
the  Juvenile  Instructor.  The  prelude 
should  be  played  just  before  the  Sacra- 
ment Gem  is  recited  and  the  post-lude 
immediately  after,  then  the  one  officiat- 
ing should  give  the  blessing  on  the  bread. 
The  music  should  not  be  repeated  nor 
the  Sacrament  Gem  recited  again  before 
the  blessing!  on  the  water.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  prelude  and  postlude 
before  the  blessing  of  the  Sacrament  is 
not  a  part  of  the  Sacrament  service.  It 
has  been  adopted  only  with  the  view  of 
bringing  the  pupils  to  a  proper  attitude 
for  the  Sacrament  service. 


Ward  Sunday  School  Uonferences 

For  a  number  of  years  past  it  has 
been  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Board  that  ward  Sunday  School  confer- 
ences be  held  annually  in  all  of  the 
stakes  of  the  Church.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  stakes  that  have  not  been  hold- 
ing these  conferences,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  stake  board  prepare  a  program 
for  two  meetings,  viz.,  the  Sunday  School 
session,  and  the  regular  Sacrament  ser- 
vice, whethei-  it  be  held  in  the  afternon, 
or  evening.  It  is  suggested  that  the  con- 
ferences be  held  on  the  Sunday  as  near 
the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  lo- 
cal Sunday  School  as  possible.  This  for 
historical  reasons.  Otherwise  the  date 
should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  ward 
Bishopric,  the  local  superintendency  and 
the  stake  board. 

It  ^is  recommended  that  the  regular 
opening  exercises  of  the  Sunday  School 
be  held  as  usual  and  instead  of  separat- 
ing for  department  work  the  program 
then  be  taken  up.  In  many  of  the  wards 
at  the  Sacrament  meeting  after  the  regu- 
lar opening  exercises  have  been  held, 
the  Bishops  have  turned  the  time  over  to 
the  Sunday  School  people  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  program.  In  most  of 
the  conferences  the  nrogram  has  been 
so   provided   that  all   classes   or   depart- 
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ments  wil  participate,  either  in  song-, 
story,  lesson  or  recitation.  The  lower 
departments  at  the  morning  service  and 
the  upper  departments  at  the  Sacrament 
service,  then  one  or  two  timely  topics 
have  been  chosen  to  be  treated  by  speak- 
ers specially  assigned;  these  topics  of 
course  to  be  on  Sunday  School  prob- 
lems or  the  part  the  Sunday  School 
plays  in  the  every  day  development  of 
the  children  and  parents.  The  presenta- 
tion of  the  General,  Stake  and  local  Sun- 


day School  authorities  should  be  given 
at  the  morning  session,  blanks,  already 
having  been  sent  to  all  the  stake  super- 
intendents. 

If  the  stake  board  is  of  the  opinion 
that  in  one  session  sufficient  material 
can  be  taken  up  to  justify  a  Sunday 
School  conference  beinf  held  that  will 
be  agreeable  with  the  General  Board. 

The  Stake  Board  should  prepare  this 
program  and  submit  a  copy  to  the  Gen- 
eral Board  for  reference. 


Secretaries'  Department 


Laurence    W.    Richards,    General   Secretary 
Monthly  Reports 


A    great  many    of   the   stakes    are    not 
sending  to  this  office  the  stake  monthly 


sending  in  their  monthly  report  cards  to 
the  stake  secretaries.  Secretaries,  please 
give  this  matter  of  monthly  reports  your 
earnest    consideration.      Stake    secretar- 


=>  ,  —..  ."  '■'^^  OI.C41V..  iinjiiumj  caiiicsL  cuuhiueraiion.  oiaKe  secretar- 
reportxard  ihis  is  possibly  due  to  the  ies  should  send  their  report  to  us  by  all 
tact    that   the    ward    secretaries    are    not       means  every  month  regularly. 


Librarians'  Department 

/.  Leo  Fairbanks,  chairman;  T.  Albert  Hooper 


SIDE  LIGHTS 

A  Sunday  School  teacher  upon  being 
asked  to  urge  his  pupils  to  buy  text 
books  remarked  "I  should  say  not;  why 
if  all  the  pupils  had  text  books  they'd 
all  know  as  much  about  the  lesson  as  I 
would."  That's  the  trouble  with  many 
teachers.  They  know  only  whati  the 
text  book  has  to  say  about  the  subject 
they  are  teaching.  The  really  success- 
ful teacher  has  a  broader  grasp  of  the 
subject,  has  a  wider  view  than  the  class. 
All  teachers  should  get  outside  informa- 
tion,  some  sidelights   on  the   subject. 

Teachers  of  classes  which  are  study- 
ing the  Book  of  Mormon  will  find  many 
important  sidelights,  and  much  con- 
densed information  on  the  characters  of 
this  wonderful  book  in  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  This  book 
was  prepared  by  the  late  Elder  George 
Reynolds,  and  was  later  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a  pronouncing  vocabu- 
lary, prepared  by  Elder  John  M.  Mills. 
This  vocabulary  was  approved  by  the 
First  Presidency  of  the  Church  and  the 
pronunciation  given  was  adopted  as 
the  official  pronunciation  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  proper  names. 

Every  Sunday  School  Librarian  should 
see  that  one  of  these  books  is  in  the 
Library  and  make  it  accessible  to  the 
teachers     of     his     school.      The     price 


is  $1.25.  The  teachers  will  at  least  be 
able  to  pronounce  the  names  correctly 
and  will  in  this  respect  at  least  be  able 
to  give  the  class  authoritative  informa- 
tion. 


FOR  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LI- 
BRARY 

THE  CHILD 

By   Amy    Eliza   Tanner 

This  book  is  a  resume  or  collection  of 
valuable  scattered  material  that  would 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  more  careful  study 
of  children  in  their  thinking,  feeling  and 
doing.  The  following  subjects  are  treated 
in  the  volume:  I.  Growth  of  the  Body;  II. 
Abnormal  Bodily  Conditions;  III.  Feel- 
ings and  Ideas  of  Sex;  IV.  Sensation  and 
Perception;  V.  Memory;  VI.  Imagina- 
tion; VII.  Conception  and  Reasoning; 
VIII.  Religious  Sentiment  and  Theo- 
logical Ideas.;  IX.  Conception  of  Good 
and  Evil;  X.  Feelings  and  Emotion;  XI. 
Interests;  XII.  Impulsive,  Reflex  and  In- 
stinctive Movements;  XIII.  Growth  and 
Control  of  the  Body;  XIV.  Imitation 
and  Suggestions;  XV.  Language;  XVI. 
Rhythm  and  Music;  XVII.  Drawing; 
XVIII.  Play. 


Choristers  and  Organists*  Department 

Joseph  Ballantyne,  Chairman;  Edward  P.  Kimball  and  Tracy  Y.  Cannon 


NOTICE   TO    ORGANISTS 

In  order  that  organists  may  have  good 
music  to  play  on  all  occasions,  an  or- 
phan composition  will  be  printed  in  trxch 
number  of  the  "Juvenile  Instructor." 
Pieces  suitable  for  preliminary  music, 
sacramental  music  and  marches  will  ap- 
pear, with  instructions  concerning  their 
study  and  rendition. 

It  is  hoped  that  organists  will  study 
very  carefully  the  instructions  that  will 
he  given  with  each  piece  and  endeavor 
to  intelligently  prepare  the  music  before 
playing  it  in  public.  The  various  pieces 
will  illustrate  many  points  of  organ 
technic  which  will  be  explained  in  rela  ■ 
tion  to  the  piece  being  studied  so  that 
the  organist  may  receive  the  necessary 
practical  help.  By  mastering  each  tech- 
nical problem  as  it  is  presented  it  will 
be  only  a  few  montns  until  the  studious 
organist  will  have  a  good  general  idea  of 
organ  technic.  The  efficient  orgarist,  it 
is  presumed,  will  continue  to  seek  out 
good  organ  music  wherever  it  can  be 
found  and  not  confine  her  solo  work  to 
those  pieces  which  will  appear  in  the 
"Juvenile  Instructor." 

INSTRUCTIONS    ON    THE    STUDY 

OF  "ANDANTINO"  BY  W. 

VOLCKMAR 

By   Tracy    Y.    Cannon 

This  short  "Andantino"  by  the  cele- 
brated composer  Dr.  Volckmar  is  very 
simple  in  structure,  consisting  of  a  florid 
melody,  accompanied  by  sustained  chords 
in  the  left  hand  part.  It  should  be 
played  moderately  slow,  but  with  con- 
siderable motion  as  the  interest  of  the 
music  results  from  the  freely  moving 
melody  against  the  sustained  accompani- 
ment. 

After  playing  the  piece  through  once, 
a  careful  study  of  the  le^t  hand  pi't 
should  be  made.  Notice  which  notes 
are  held  through  the  measure,  tie  those 
which  are  sustained  thro  igh  several 
measures,  and  connect  all  the  notes  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  will  be  no 
break  between  them.  Remeiiiber  that 
an  organ  sustains  a  tone  only  so  long 
as  the  key  is  held  down  It  is  e'lually 
necessary  that  all  rests  be  accurately  ob- 
served, otherwise  serious  discords  may 
occur.  Figure  out  a  fingering  that  will 
enable  you  to  play  the  left  hand  part 
smoothly. 

The   right-  hand  part  is  comparatively 


simple.  Play  is  very  legato  and  make 
the  repeated  notes  distinct;  then  the  re- 
sult will  prove  satisfactory. 

An  expressive  rendering  of  the  mel- 
ody may  be  obtained  by  a  judicious  use 
of  the  right  knee  swell. 

Either  a  vox  celeste,  seraphone  or  vox 
jubilante  stop  would  be  effective  for  the 
solo.  Or,  a  combinaton  of  soft  8  feet 
stops  might  be  used  with  good  effect. 
If  your  organ  does  not  contain  a  good 
soft  16  ft.  stop  use  a  soft  4  ft,  flute  in 
place  of  the  16  ft. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  soft  4  ft. 
stop  (or  aeoline  harp,  either  alone  or 
with  the  4  ft.)  and  to  play  the  left 
hand  part  an  octave  lower  than  written 
in  order  to  get  a  proper  balance  between 
the  melody  and  accompaniment.  The 
beauty  of  the  melody  will  be  lost  if  the 
accompaniment  is  not  much  softer  than 
the  melody.  Although  there  are  only  a 
few  marks  of  expression  given,  the  im- 
aginative organist  will  be  able  to  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  this  piece  with  little 
tricks  of  shadings  and  slight  variations 
in  the  tempo. 

Summary.  The  two  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  organ  technic  which  this  piece 
illustrates    are: 

1.  An  absolutely  perfect  connection 
between  adjacent  notes  on  different  de- 
grees of  the  staff,  or  in  other  words  a 
perfect  legato  touch. 

2.  Holding  all  notes  their  exact  values 
and  an  equally  careful  observance  of  all 
rests. 

SONGS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

By    Josenh    Ballantyne 

Use  song  No.  294,  "My  Prayer,"  for 
the  month. 

The  music  is  written  m  12/8  time. 
Compounded  you  beat  four  to  a  meas- 
ure using  a  dotted  quarter  note  for  a 
beat. 

As  suggested  by  the  title,  it  should 
be  sung  in  a  spirit  of  prayer,  with  a  soft 
sympathetic   tone  quality. 

It  would  serve  a  splendid  purpose  to 
be  used  as  the  song  preceding  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sacrament  and  as 
such  should  aim  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  children  for  the  sacred  ordinance  to 
follow.  The  song  breathes  an  atmos- 
phere of  peace  and  composure.  To  aid 
in  creating  this  feeling,  extreme  loud- 
ness  should  be  avoided. 

Begin  very  softly.  When  reaching  the 
third  measure  start  a  crescendo  ending 
m.  f.  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  measure. 
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Then .  resume  pp  and  in  the  next  meas- 
ure begin  a  graduation  of  tone,  reaching 
a_f  on  the  words  "more  joy  in  His  ser- 
vice," ending  very  softly  with  a  ritard. 
Great  care  must  be  used  in  carrying  out 
these  different  graduations  of  tone  power 
else  the  dignity  and  effectiveness  of  the 
SOUP-  will  be  lost. 

It  is  a  prayer  in  song  and  seeks  aid 
in  many  things  so  essential  to  right  liv- 
ing. Some  of  the  important  points  to 
be  emphasized  follow:  "More  holiness 
give  me,"  "More  patience  in  suffering," 
"More  faith  in  my  Savior,"  "More  joy  in 
His  service,"  "More  purpose  in  prayer." 
What  splendid  lessons  may  be  taught  in 
this  first  verse.  Amplify  on  each  point  in 
your  explanations  and  seek  to  establish 
a  real  idealism  for  our  prayers. 

The  second  verse  is  equally  import- 
ant. Such  virtues  as  Gratitude,  Trust, 
Hope,  Meekness,  should  be  emphasized 
with  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing and  importance  of  .each.  The  last 
verse,  "More  purity  give  me,"  "More 
strength  to  o'ercome,"  "More  fit  for 
His  Kingdom,"  "More  blessed  and  holy," 
etc.,  furnish  ample  and  helpful  material 
to  teach  some  real  lessons  of  life. 

Classification  of  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Songs. 

By  Edward  P.  Kimball 
In  response  to  a  general  request  we 
present  herewith  a  classification  of  our 
Sunday  School  Songs  which  has  been  of 
great  assistance  to  Choristers  in  the  se- 
lections of  suitable  and  appropriate 
songs  for  all  occasions.  It  is  reprinted 
in  hope  that  it  may  be  of  further  help 
in  this  most  important  phase  of  our  ex- 
ercises. 

Openmg-4,  S,  15,  20,  21,  23,  25,  30, 
32,  35,  37,  39,  42,  50,  51,  53,  54,  57,  58, 
61,  62,  63,  65,  66,  75,  78,  79,  80,  82,  85, 
89,  90,  91,  93,  94,  97,  98,  104,  106,  108, 
112,  113,  114,  116,  118,  120,  125,  130, 
133,  134,  135,  137,  138,  140,  144,  145, 
147,  148.  149,  151,  152,  154,  155,  157, 
158,  159,  160,  161,  164,  165,  167,  168, 
171,  173,  176,  178,  179,  182,  186,  188, 
190,  191,  194,  196,  197,  201,  204,  205, 
209,  210,  212,  215a,  216,  217,  219,  222, 
223,  224,  227,  228,  231,  238,  240,  241, 
242,  243,  245,  249,  251,  253,  257,  259,  261, 
262,  263,  264,  268,  270,  276,  279,  280, 
283,  285,  286,  288,  289,  295. 

Sacramental— 19,  26,  27,  33,  45,  47,  57, 
70,  71,  73,  80,  92,  100,  107,  110,  115, 
131,  135,  140,  157,  167,  175,  185,  187. 
192,  213,  220,  229,  237,  247,  252,  271, 
281,  288,  291,  294. 

Closing-w25,  26,  35,  37,  38,  39,  42,  49, 
S3,  54,  58,  60,  61,  62,  63,  66,  75,  78, 
79,   80,  84,  85,  89,  90,  91,  98,  99,   104, 

106,  108,  110,  116,  118,  125,  130,  132,  133, 


134,    135,  138,   144,   145,  147, 

155,   157,  158,   159,   160,  161, 

167,    168,  171,   178,   179,  182, 

190,    191,  196,    197,  201,  204, 

209,  210,  212,  215a,  216,  217, 

224,   231,  233,   241,   242,  243, 

249,  251,  255,   257,   259,  261, 

268,  276,  280,  283,  285,  289. 

Special  Themes. 


151,  152, 
164,  165, 
186,  188, 
205,  206, 
222,  223, 
244,  245, 
262,  264, 


Arbor  Day— 129,  169. 
Bird  Day,  Birds— 163. 

Christmas^28,  81,  101,  122,  174,  214,  221. 

Comfort,  Happiness,  Inspiration — 14,  48 

65   69  83,  87,  91,  99,  100,  103,  110,  111,' 
127,    136,    140,    143,   156,   165,    166,   181 
196,   197,   207,   218,   220,  222,   230    239 
248  254,  257,  272,  273,  277,  280,  293. 

Children,  Childhood— 80,  114,  117  124 
144,  159,  174,  189,  219,  236,  240,  245.      ' 

Christ's  Second  Coming— 1,  24  47  54 
133,  134,  171,  290.  ^      '       '  ^''   ^'^' 

Buty,  Loyalty,  Work,  etc.— 60,  63,  69,  84. 
87,  89,  138,  156,  166,  170,  178,  179,  183, 
199,  202,  205,  209,  211, '217,' 235,'  240 
242,  262,  268,  276,  282,  294. 

Easter— 250. 

Gospel  Restoration— 7,  10,  12,  24,  41  59 
96  102,  104,  131,  134,  137,  140,  'l73: 
177,  186,  200,  205,  234,  258,  267,  282. 

Heaven,  Future  Home,  Reward  for  Ser- 

VJ'^?^^^"^^^—^'  3'  6'  9.  11,  29,  54, 

55.  74   78,  83,  84,  92,  98,  105,  116,  121 
135,    136,    140,    142,    172,    181,    191     201 
206,  226.  229,  230,  256,  275,  284,  293.     ' 
Independence  Day,  Love  of  Country— 22 

52,  168,  203,  215,  266.^ 

^°Z^^1^.'.  ^.'J"^'  ^^'  ^7'  75,  88,  90,  123, 

M?;  Ml'  it ""'' ""'' '''' '''' '''' 

"ra^^jiU^^I  f^4^?3f 'it 
177,  186,  200,  205,  217,  224,  258. 

Mother— 184. 

New  Year— 44,  68,  169,  180. 

Prophet's  Birthday  (Joseph  Smith)— 8, 
41,  102,  131,  170,  177,  232,  234,  239,  260. 

Pioneers — 190. 

Prayer,  Prayers— 13,  19,  SO,  55,  65,  83,  94, 
95.  97,  103,  110,  141,  144,  181,  191,  193 
220,  274,  284,  285,  286,  287,  294. 

Sabbath,  Sabbath  School— 57,  112.  113 
148,  150,  152,  154,  164,  176,  182,  194] 
219,  231,  253,  261,  263,  267,  269. 

Spring— 72. 

Thanksffivins:— 59,  72  137,  168. 

Truth— 76,  86,  89,  128.  136,  246. 

Union  Meetings— 20.  36,  37,  42,  49,  SO,  51, 

53.  60,  61.  62,  64  66,  67,  87,  98,  99,  108, 
110,  116,  160,  175,  186,  188,  199,  231, 
233,  258,  292. 

Word  of  Wisdom-43. 

Zion,  Home— 3,  12,  18,  34,  52,  56,  61,  77, 

91,  92,  114,  119,  126,  139,  153,  162,  190, 

198,  200.  202  278. 
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The  Pioneer 


Words  by  Annie  Wells  Cannon. 
Andante  con  moto.  mp. 
Duet 


Music  by  Tracy  Y.  Cannc 
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1.  From  out  the  cit  -  y      of  Nauvoo,  Where  homes  in  ashes 

2.  When  on  the  hillside,  kneeling  down,  With  solemn  fervent 
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3.  Now  happy  homes  and  gardens  fair,  A  -  dom  this  promised        land,        Here 
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cross  the  mighty  river's  flood,  O'er  prairie  land,  o'er  desert  sand,  A 
voice  was  heard  a-boTe  the  throDg:"Your  teats  unfold,  oh  hearts  of  £old,  In 
freedom's  ensign  waves  a  -  far,  And  children  bright,  in  sweet  delight.  Their 
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song  and  word  we'll  praise  the  Lord,  '  Be- hold  this  is    the 
voic  -  es  ring,  in       joyous  hymn.  To     praise  this  pilgrim 
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Deliverance 


Words  by  Ruth  May  Fox. 


Music  by  Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
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1.  I3  this  the  place,  0  Lord,   Is  this  the  place  Which  Thou  hast  chosen  for  Thy 

2.  An  -  o-ther  woe,  0  Lord,  an-  o  -  ther  woe,  Great  hordes  of  crickets  roll  o'er 
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Thy    al-might-y  pow'r,  0      give    us    faith    in    this    un  -  cer-tain  hour, 
children  must  have  bread,  Forsake    us    not      in    this  dark  hour  of    dread. 
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doubts  assail,    His  promised  blessings  shall  prevail.  Praise  ye     His  ho  -  ly    name, 
ward  of    toil;  And  garner  blessings  from  the  soil.  Praise  ye    His  ho  -  ly    name. 
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It  is  an  unalterable  singleness  or  one- 
ness of  being.  Yet  in  its  power  to  be- 
come— its  inherent  gift  of  development 
— there  is  no  impossible.  Its  goal  is  to 
be  hinted  at  but  not  conceived.  It  lies 
out  ahead,  beyond,  somewhere  in  that  un- 
measurable  geography  of  the  infinite. 

So  that  the  building  of  the  soul  is  not 
a  structure  held  in  trust  that  a  second 
may  be  struck  off  like  unto  the  first; 
but,  rather  a  building  upon  a  foundation 
laid  in  the  eternity  aback,  and,  so  laid 
as  to  carry  and  support  the  soul  accumu- 
lations of  the  injnujnerable  centuries 
ahead. 

For,  certain  it  is  that  Spirit  or  "soul 
being"  is  not  a  mere  existence  or  dura- 
tion, neither  is  it  the  maintaining  of  the 
"status  quo."  It  is  action — absorption^ — 
assimilation,  refinement — a  ceaseless  en- 
richment of  the  soul  substance  itself. 

And  so  the  Omniscient  Mind  intend- 
ed, and  planned,  and  created,  and  planted 
the  soul  germ  of  man  in  the  goodly  soil 
of  that  depthless  yesterday.  Today, 
clamped  in  flesh  and  blood,  He  has 
transplanted  it  here— here  in  the  soil  of 
the  earth  earthy — ^yet,  a  goodly  soil — a 
soil  alive — a  soil  active — a  soil  reeking 
with  the  humus  of  life. 

The  seed  is  good.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Will    the    "soul    plant"    grow?      Answer. 


WORK  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1920 

So  move  that  each  step  goes  forward, 
So   step   that   each   move   adds   strength. 

A  Study  of  the  Ten  Commandments 

By  N.  T.  Porter 

Division  II— The  Fifth  Commandment 

"Honor  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother," 
etc.     Exodus  20:12. 

Sunday,  September  5,  1920 

i. 

Uniform    Fast    Day    lesson 

i 
Sunday,   September    12,    1920 

As   Involving   Honor 

I.  Physical   Fitness   for  Marriage, 
li.  Moral    Fitness. 
III.  Spiritual  Fitness. 

General  Theme  For  September 

Spiritual  Fitness 

Subdivisions  .^      ^       ^^ 

I.  A    Clear   Visions    of    Life.    Its   Mean- 
ing and   Value.  j  i. 

1.  Our  today  of  life  as  possessed  by 
the  values  from  our  pre-existent 
yesterday. 

2.  Our  today  of  life,  at  its  close,  as 
strikii.g  the  balance  of  the  account 
with  which  we  begin  the  eternal 
tomorrow. 

3.  Our  marriage  pact  as  a  pledge  of 
trust  for  the  Spirit  or  Soul  Estate 
of  offspring. 

4.  This  oledge  of  trust  as  involving 
not  only  the  keeping  intact,  but 
the  building  of  that  Spirit  Estate. 

Lesson  Problem 

The  Building  of  the  Spirit  or  Soul 
Estate 
General  Discussion 

"Dust  thou   art  to   dust  returnest 
Was  not  written  of  the  soul." 

Let  not  the  Spiritual  Estate  be  con- 
fused by  a  seeming  analogy  with  the 
physical  estate. 

First  of  all,  the  Spirit  Estate  is  the 
end,  and  not  the  means  to  an  end. 

It  is  a  fixed  entity  not  a  reassemblv 
of  physical  matter — an  assembly  to  be 
again   dissembled. 


First 

Are  we  aware  that  burden  strengthens 
— that  pain  intensifies — that  sorrow 
sweetens — that  difficulties  refine  the 
soirit   of  man? 

Do  we  know  that  to  be  born  to  a 
painless,  sorrowless,  burdenless  life 
would  be  a  birth  to  a  living,  or  rather 
an  existing  death? 

Can  we  see  that  life  unfretted,  un- 
gripped,  and  unmarred  would  be  as  dull, 
as  boresome,  as  impossible  as  a  picture 
without  contrast,  or  a  painting  without 
color? 

Are  we  conscious  that  life,  beaten, 
threshed,  and  winnowed  as  it  is,  is  the 
very  essence  of  opportunity? 

Does  the  touch  of  life  find  response 
in  our  being? 

With  each  life  struggle  and  stroke  is 
there  a  hum  and  a  ring  and  a  thrill 
through  and  through? 

If  so,  there  may  be  humus  in  the  soil 
where  the  life  roots  thread,  and,  a  prom- 
ise of  a  harvest  to  come. 

Questionnaire 

1.  What    has    one's    general    mood    or 
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Little  Samuel 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

(Suggestions   for   picture   study   by   J.    Leo    Fairbanks) 

This  representation  of  the  young  prophet  Samuel  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  figures  painted  by  the  great  English  por- 
trait painter,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  One  author  has  said  of  it, 
"In  'little  Samuel,'  with  the  very  light  of  heaven  streaming 
upon  him,  Reynolds  gave  us  a  child  for  which  even  a  common- 
place mother  might  well  pour  forth  a  splendid  hymn  of  praise, 
as  did  Hannah  of  old.  Beautiful  little  boy !  None  of  his  perfect 
sisters,  of  Reynold's  creation  can  exceed,  or,  to  my  mind,  equal 
his-  superlative  and  yet  perfectly  childish  beauty." 

Reynolds  was  fond  of  children  and  often  played  with  his 
youthful  sisters  until  they  liked  him  and  could  consequently  "look 
their  best."  The  precious  privilege  of  having  children  of  his 
own  never  came  to  this  man  and  yet  no  other  painter  has  so 
strikingly  presented  to  us  the  divine  gospel  of  childhood  and  in- 
nocence. His  painted  children  are  but  types,  true  to  life,  of  those 
we,  more  fortunate  than  he,  hold  in  our  arms,  living,  breathing 
oracles,  in  whose  hands  are  the  future  of  the  church,  the  state, 
and  the  home. 

The  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  position  can  be  realized  by 
carefully  studying  it  and  allowing  its  message  to  penetrate  our 
souls.  Assume  the  attitude  of  little  Samuel  and  you  will  under- 
stand more  perfectly  what  the  artist  tried  to  make  us  feel, — the 
divine  communion  of  the  future  prophet. 

Little  Samuel  has  just  arisen  from  his  bed  to  answer  the 
voice  that  had  been  calling  him.  He  had  gone  to  Eli  twice  think- 
ing that  the  priest  had  called.  Eli,  believing  the  voice  to  be  that 
of  the  Lord,  told  Samuel  to  answer,  "Speak,  Lord,  thy  servant 
heareth."  Samuel,  in  a  fervent,  devotional  attitude,  obeyed  his 
master.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  understood  the  subject  and 
represents  Samuel  in  the  moment  of  his  communion  with  the 
divine  personage.  To  make  its  presence  visible  the  light  of 
heaven  bursts  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  picture  and 
the  little  Samuel  communes  with  the  Lord.  The  gaze  atttention 
of  the  boy  and  uplifted  hands,  the  bedding  and  leg  of  the  cot  all 
point  in  the  direction  of  the  bursting  light  which  Is  a  secondary 
point  of  interest. 

Sir  Joshua  was  a  masterful  portrait  painter  and  has  here 
depicted  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  of  his  creations, 
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The  Gleaners 

Jean  Francois  Millet 

(Suggestions   for    picture    study   by   J.    Leo    Fairbanks) 

This  great  painting,  produced  by  a  French  peasant  artist, 
has  a  wonderful  message  for  those  who  take  the  time  to  study 
it'  and  allow  the  picture  to  make  its  own  impression  on  them. 
It  is  not  a  mere  record  of  three  poor  sturdy  country  women 
working  in  the  field.  It  is  a  great  drama  or  poem,  an  arrange- 
ment of  color  and  human  figures  to  tell  a  story  and  to  do  it  in 
the  most  straightforward  and  impressive  manner. 

Contrasted  with  the  poverty  in  the  foreground  is  the  opulence 
and  ease  and  wealth  in  the  background.  The  loads  and  stacks  of 
grain  of  the  wealthy  compared  with  the  few  head's  of  wheat 
gathered  by  the  weary  women  in  the  front.  The  proprietor  on 
his  horse  in  the  distance  surveying  his  workmen  as  compared 
with  the  difficult  toil  in  eking  out  a  pitiful  existence  by  picking 
up  the  scraps  and  leavings  of  a  carefully  garnered  field.  The 
women  seem  born  to  toil.  Wearied  and  sunburned  they  labor 
on  knowing  only  to  toil  and  labor  and  to  keep  going  hke  a 
machine.  Richard  Munther  says,  "They  do  not  seek  compassion, 
but  merely  do  their  work.  It  is  this  that  gives  them  loftiness 
and  dignity.  They  are  themselves  products  of  nature,  plants 
of  which  the  commonest  is  not  without  a  certain  pure  and  simple 
beauty.  Look  at  their  hands.  They  are  not  hands  to  be  kissed. 
They  are  brave  hands  that  have  done  hard  work  from  youth 
upwards."  "From  time  to  time  one  rises  and  strengthens  his 
back,  as  they  call  it,  wiping  his  forehead  with  the  back  of  his 
hand.  'Thou  shalt  eat  thy  bread  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow.' 
Is  this  the  gay  jovial  work  some  people  would  have  us  believe 
in  ?  But  nevertheless  it  is  to  me  true  humanity  and  great  poetry," 
said  Millet  in  writing  to  his  friend  Sensier  who  said  for  the 
great  artist:  "For  Millet,  the  man  of  soil,  represents  the  whole 
human  family;  the  laborer  gave  him  the  clearest  type  of  our  toil 
and  suffering.  Millet  is,  however,  neither  a  discouraged  nor  a 
sad  man.  He  is  a  laborer  who  loves  his  field — plows,  sows  and 
reaps  it.  His  field  is  art.  Hs  inspiration  is  life,  is  nature, 
which  he  loved  with  all  his  strength." 

Take  the  attitude  of  each  gleaner  in  turn,  if  you  would 
study  the  picture  to  remember  it.  Notice  how  the  women  tie  their 
.  aprons  to  make  a  sack  for  holding  the  heads  of  grain  that  are 
broken  off,  while  in  their  hands  they  hold  the  long  straws  with 
the  heads  still  on.  These  straws  are  tied  in  bundles  when  they 
get  enough  to  crowd  their  hands. 

What  kind  of  shoes  do  they  wear? 

Why  do  they  have  such  strange  bonnets? 

How  are  they  made? 

What  time  of  day  would  you  judge  it  to  be?    Why? 
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temper    of    mind    to    do    with    living    in 
honor  to  Parents? 

2.  What  are  the  more  noticeable  re- 
actions in  ?.  mind  that  believes  that  the 
world  is  bad,  or,  that  to  live  in  it  is 
a  misfortune? 

3.  Just  what  are  the  missing  factors 
in  a  mind  that  despairs? 

4.  What  is  the  general  morale  of  a 
mind  that  sees,  in  the  thing  he  terms 
failure,  an  absence  of  Providence,  or,  the 
presence  of  a  Vindictive   Fate,  or  both? 

5.  Point  out  the  symptoms  of  a  mind 
unleavened  and  Sodden. 

6.  Explain  the  difference  between 
fighting  against  and  fighting  with  what 
is. 

7.  What  is  the  relation  between  a  lack 
of  faith  in  God  and  the  belief  that  full 
compensation  and  perfect  justice  is  .i 
forlorn  hope? 

8.  What  is  the  danger,  if  any,  in  the 
belief  that  whatever  is  is  best? 

9.  How  far  do  you  expect  the  -provi- 
dences of  God  to  go  in  carrying  to  you 
relief,  or  in  bringing  to  you  reward. 

10.  What  is  the  effect  of  each  of  the 
mental  outlooks  mentioned  upon  your 
own  life  directly,  and  upon  the  lives  next 
to    yours    indirectly? 

a.  The    Sour   Mind. 

b.  The  Blue  Mind. 

e.  The  "Get  Even"  Mind. 

d.  The  Black  Mind.  (Despair.) 

11.  Is  real  true  genuine  faith  in  God 
a  preventive  of  each  of  the  mental  dis- 
eases listed  in  the  previous  question? 

Exnlain  and  Illustrate. 

12.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  sev- 
eral mind  blights  mentioned  to  soul 
growth  ? 

13.  What  is  the  relation  of  soul  growth 
to  honor  of  parents? 

Sunday,  September  19,  1920 

Building  of  the  Spirit  Estate  (Con.) 

Lesson  Problem 

Second 

To  stand  in  our  generation  an  honor 
to  the  lives  that  have  gone  before,  we 
must  not  only  be  able  to  reap  the  best 
of  life  from  the  worst  of  life — but.  as 
we  are,  we  must  seem  to  be. 

Or,  what  we  are,  we  must  appear  to 
be. 

Or,  our  exoression  of  self  must  ring 
true  to  self — our  real  self. 

Or,  to  put  it  negatively,  our  hypocrisy 
as  to  self,  if  persisted  m,  blights  the 
mind,  corrodes  the  spirit,  and  corrupts 
the  soul. 

In  other  words,  simulation,  repeated 
simulation    against    self,    is    a    soul    dis- 


ease— a  disease  that  seeks  to  color 
hypocrisy  with  a  tint  of  sincerity — the 
^yhile  concealing  beneath  this  "make  be- 
lieve" cloak  of  outward  virtue  a  fondled 
vice   within. 

So  the  question  is,  do  we  recognize 
the  impellino-  motive — the  process  symp- 
toms of  this  mental  plague?  Can  we 
see  the  moat  in  our  own  eye?  And  are 
we  on  the  alert  to  stop  or  turn  back  this 
creeping,  grey,  murky  shade  of  soul  per- 
jury. This  soul  lie  that  spreads  in 
stealth  of  habit  like  a  cataract  film  over 
and  across  the  God-given  transnarencv  of 
inlook  into  our  real  being. 

Then,  again,  do  we  uncover  the  "why" 
of  this  feigning  to  be  what  we  are  not> 
or  to  think  and  feel  what  we  do  not. 

Is  there  a  hope  for  our  hope  to  de- 
ceive? What  will  discount  and  debase 
self  more  than  counterfeit  of  self? 
What  will  promote  weakness  more  than 
the    concealment    of   weakness? 

Again  we  ask,  why  this  libel  of  self  by 
self?  Have  you  not  felt  the  soul  recoil 
and  back  fire  from  this  faking  of  self  in 
your  own  words  and  pretenses?  Have 
you  not  felt  the  stimulus,  the  thrill  of 
real  frankness  and  openness?  If  there  is 
one  touch  of  honesty  more  inspiring  than 
another  is  it  not  this  "self  touch?"  If  it 
is  a  crime  to  counterfeit  money  what 
must  it  be  to  counterfeit  the  soul  sub- 
stance itself?  Let  us  answer  in  our  minds 
for  there  are  no  words  to  speak  it. 

Questionnaire 

1.  Mention  some  of  the  more  fre- 
quent cases  of  feigning  as  to  self. 

2.  Do  we  conceal  that  in  time  we  may 
overcome,  or,  do  we  conceal  to  furnish 
shelter  as  we  move  on  down  the  de- 
ceptive way? 

3.  If  we  say  we  conceal,  hoping  to 
overcome,  what  help  toward  overcoming 
do  we  derive   from  this  concealment? 

4.  Generally  speaking,  what  is  the  an- 
alogy between  light  and  air  for  the  dis- 
eased body  and  light  and  air  for  the 
diseased  mind? 

5.  Is  it  not  at  the  point  where  "make 
believe"  breaks  down  that  reform  is 
likely  to  begin? 

6.  What  can  shock  the  life  next  to 
yours  more  than  for  that  life  to  find 
that  you  are  not  what  you  appear? 

7.  Is  not  reality,  genuineness,  frankness 
an  aopealin"-  virtue  even  in  those  listed 
as  the  damned? 

8.  What  vice,  other  than  this  self- 
hypocrisy,  can  smudge  out  more  of  our 
virtues? 

9.  What  is  there  more  accursing  and 
accursed  than  sanctimony — hypocritical 
devotion? 

10.  Is   it   not    as    applied   to    pretended 
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worship   of  God   the  most  deadly  blas- 
phemy so  far  devised  by  man? 

11.  If  the  very  depths  of  offense  are 
touched  by  simulation  in  mockery  to 
God,  ia  not  the  moral  outrage,  the  one 
next  in  degree,  our  simulation  in  deceit 
of  offspring? 

12.  Is  there  an  outoouring  of  soul  to 
God  except  that  soul  be  bared  to  Him? 

13.  Is  there  real  outreaching  of  par- 
ent's soul  to  soul  of  child,  except  he 
stands  before  that  child  with  his  own 
soul  uncovered  and  unscreened? 

Sunday  September  26,  1920 

Building-  of  the  Soul  Estate  (Continued) 

Lesson  Problem 

Third 

To  honor  lives  aback  one  must  not 
only  be  conscious  of  the  truth  that  God 
is  God  and  mortal  life  is  good  and  all 
for  good  of  man — that  soul  growth  come 
from  open  honesty  of  being — but  he  must 
see  that  to  be  and  to'become  his  life  must 
function  with  the  lives  of  others.  Or, 
he  rnust  see  his  own  life  blank,  save  it 
be  filled  with  lives  about  him.  Or,  he 
must  see  in  isolation — ^living  death;  or  in 
concern  for  self  alone — destruction.  Or, 
he  must  feel  and  know  the  truth — that 
first  of  all,  and,  in  and  through  it  all,  he 
is  a  social  being.  That  he  receives  as 
he  gives — 'that  life  is  a  movement  of 
exchange.  That  this  exchange  is  strict- 
ly reciprocal.  That  by  interaction  comes 
reaction.  That  life's  rebound  lies  in 
contact,  in  association.  That  one  reads 
his  own  life  in  the  terms  of  its  inter- 
change, or  in  the  terms  of  the  life  of 
others. 

That  by  exclusiveness  his  selfishness 
defeats  its  own  end.  That  comradeship 
and  fellowship  mark  real  kinship  and  pre- 


dict  leadership.     That   of   such    are   the 
crown  jewels  of  life. 

He  must  see  in  the  struggle  and  strife 
with  and  for  others  the  direction  of  the 
main  drive  along  the  upward  way.  That 
there  _  is  no  such  thing  as  neutral  so- 
ciability. It  is  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive. It  pushes  up,  or,  it  drags  down. 
It  has  no  phase  of  even  balance — it  drives 
or,  it  yields  ground — it  is  ceaselessly 
dynamic. 

_  So  the  question  is,  which  way  our  so- 
cial stroke — yours  and  mine.  Whither 
do  we  drive? 

Questionnaire 

1.  Indicate  the  danger  of  the  "what 
good  will  it  do  me"  test  of  whether  to 
approve  or  disapprove,  to  accept  or  to 
reject — ^to  support  or  to  oppose. 

2.  Enumerate  conditions  where  the  in- 
dividual welfare  is  dependent  wholly  up- 
on community  welfare. 

_3_.  Show  how  every  return  to  the  in- 
dividual is  inseparable  from  a  return  to 
lives  other  than  his  own. 

4.  Explain  why  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
cieve  that  the  resultant  from  any  act,  ex- 
pression, or  feeling,  would  be  neutral  in 
character. 

5.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  individual 
isolation? 

6.  To  what  conditions  does  the  path  of 
individual  exclusiveness  lead? 

7.  At  what  point,  or  between  whom,  is 
the  tension  of  comradeship  highest? 
Why? 

8.  At  what  point,  or  between  whom,  is 
fhe  grip  of  companionship  most  effect- 
ive? Why? 

9.  What  is  the  real  significance  of  feU. 
lowship  plus  kinship? 

10.  If  companionship  is  more  effective 
or  more  in  influence  as  between  those  in 
blood  relation,  how  would  you  explain 
the  aopeal  of  the  parent  to  a  third  party 
to  influence  the  course  of  offspring? 


Speech 

By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

A  glorious  gift  is  speech,  but  greater  far 

The  gift  to  know  just  when  to  speak  and  how, 

That  thought  expressed  may  never  courage  mar, 
Nor  doubt  enthrone  where  joyous  faith  hath  been; 

But  ever  be  a  forceful  giving  forth 

Of  strength  unto  all  struggling  fellow  men. 


Theological  E)epartm«it 

Chairman;  John  M.  MiUs,  Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Edwin  G.  Woolley,  Jr.  and  Robert  L.  Judd 


Second  Yeeir — Old  Testament 
Studies 

LESSONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER 
Outlines  by  Robert  L.  Judd 

First  Sunday,  September  5,  1920 

Uniform.   Fast    Dav    lesson 

Second  Sunday,  September  12,  1920 

Elijah 

"Old    Testament      Studies,"   Vol.    IL, 
Chapters  11,  12;  Kings  14-22. 

Aim:    True  service    never  fails   of   re- 
ward. 
I.  Jeroboam  king  of  the  northern  state. 

1.  Turns  from  God. 

2.  His  death, 

3.  God  sends  a  prophet  to  His  peo- 
ple. 

n.  The  coming  of  Elijah. 

1.  He  comes  from  Tishbeh — is  called 
a  Tishbite. 

2.  Ahab  king. 

a.  Elijah  delivers  a  message. 

b.  Returns  to  solitude. 

3.  He  goes  into  Sidon. 

a.  His  meeting  with  the  widow, 

b.  His  stay  with  her. 

c.  He  restores  her  son. 

4.  Elijah  meets  Ahab. 

5.  His  contest  with  the  prophets  of 
Baal. 

a.  The  rain, 
in.  Elijah  threatened  by  Jezebel,  wife  of 
Ahab. 

a.  The  visitation  of  the  angel. 

1.  He  flees  to  the  wilderness. 

2.  God  speaks  to  Elijah — directs  him 
to  return  to  his  mission  with  Is- 
rael. 

IV.  Elijah  delivers  the  call  to  Elisha. 

1.  He  pronounces  judgment  on  Ahab 
and  Jezebel  his  wife. 

2.  The  death. 

3.  The  reign  of  Jezebel, 
a.  Her  death. 

V.  Elijah's  mission  finished. 

1.  He  is  translated  in  glory. 

Third  Sunday,  September  19,  1920 
Elisha 

"Old  Testament  Studies,"  Vol.  II., 
Chapters   13,  14,  15:  II  Kings  1-8. 

Aim:  God  Magnifies  Power  Exercised 
in  Doing  Good. 


I.  The     cloak  of  Elijah  falls   on   Elisha 

at   the    time    of   the    translation    of 
Elijah. 

1.  Elisha  returns  to  Jericho. 

2.  He  purifies  spring  of  water. 

II.  Elisha  a  miracle  worker, 

1.  His  great  spiritual  power. 

2.  Always   exercised  for   the  benefit 
of  others. 

III.  Last  days  of  Elisha  and  his  death, 
1.  His  burial. 

Fourth  Sunday,  September  26,  1920 

"Old  Testament  Studies,"  Vol  II  ' 
Chapters  15,  16;  II  Kings  8-14;  Jonah. 

Aim:  God's  purposes  are  not  under- 
stood by  men  except  through  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

I.  The  two  kingdoms  Israel  and  Judah. 

1.  Israel  falls  in  idol  worship. 

2.  Tudah    holds    to     the    worship   of 
God. 

3.  The  orophets  to  Israel. 

a.  Elijah. 

b.  Elisha. 

4.  The  house  of  Ahab  overcome  and 
destroyed. 

a.  Jehu  made  king. 

b.  He       conducts       a       campaign 
against  house  of  Ahab. 

II.  Judah  has  trouble. 

1.  The  reign  of  Athaliah. 

2.  Jehoash  comes  to  kingshin. 
a.  He  repairs  the  temple. 

III.  Jeroboam    II    becomes   king    of   Is- 
rael. 

1.  Trouble  comes  between  Israel  and 
Judah, 

IV.  Jonah  a  prophet. 

1.  He  is  commanded  to  go  to  Nine- 
vah. 

2.  He  attempts  to  disobey  the  com- 
mand. 

3.  The  result. 

Give  in  detail  the  different  views  of 
this  incident. 

What  is  the  Latter-day  Saints  under- 
standing of  this  incident? 

Advanced  Theological 

WORK  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

Outlines  by  John  M.  Mills 

First  Sunday,  September  5,   1920 
Uniform    Fast   Day   lesson 
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Second  Sunday,  September  12,  1920 

Lesson  16.  David  Whitmer  as  a  Witness 

Chapter    XVII    "A    New    Witness    for 
God,"  Vol.  II. 

I.  His  testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  the 

Book  of   Mormon. 

II.  Many  visitors  call  on  him. 

1.  His    ansvi^ers    to    articles    in    en- 
cyclopaedias. 

III.  His    proclamation. 

IV.  His  affidavit. 

V.  "An    explanation." — Richmond     Con- 

servator. 

VI.  His   final   testimony. 

VII.  His    death, — Richmond]    Democrat. 

Third  Sunday,  September  19,  1920 

Lesson  17.  Martin  Harris  as  a  Witness 

Chapter  XVIII,  "A  New  Witness  for 
God,"  Vol.  II. 

I.  The   difference  between   Martin    Har- 

ris and  the  other  witnesses. 

II.  His  behavior  after  the  death   of  the 
Prophet. 

III.  His  return  to  the  Church. 

IV.  His  last  testimony. 

V.  The  testimony  of  the  three  witnesses. 


Fourth  Sunday,  September  26,  1920 

Lesson  18.  Reflection  upon  the  Testi- 
monies of  the  Three  Witnesses 

Chapter    XIX,    "A    New   Witness    for 
God,"  Vol.  II. 

I.  What   argument    is    there   against    de- 

lusion in  the   case  of  Joseph   Sm'th 
and  the  three  witnesses? 

II.  In  "case  these  four  had  formed  3, 
plan  to  deceive  the  world  what 
would  likely  have  been  their  attitude 
towards  each  other? 

III.  What  was  their  attitude? 

IV.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  Book  of 
Mormon, — good  or  bad? 

V.  Do  men  generally  form  evil  combin- 

ations to  do  good? 

VI.  Do  liars  and  deceivers  inspire  truth? 
Answer  this  by  a  quotation  from 
Jesus. 

VII.  Bring  proof  that  the  character  of 
the  three  witnesses  was  good. 

VIII.  Could  not  Joseph  Smith  have  de- 
ceived them? 

IX.  Read  their  testimony. 

X.  Relate  the  story  of  the  Angel's  visit 

to   them. 


Second  Intermediate  Department 

Harold  G,  Reynolds,  Chairman;  Horace  H.  Cummings,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks, 
T.  Albert  Hooper  and  Alfred  C.  Rees 


Second  Year — Book   of  Mormon 

LESSONS    FOR    SEPTEMBER 

Suggestions  by  Alfred  C.  Rees 

First  Sunday,   September   5,   1920 

Uniform  Fast  Sunday  lesson 
(See   (Supts.  Dept.) 

Second  Sunday,  September  12,  1920 

Chapters  26,  27  of  text;  A'ma  30-35. 

The  story  of  Korihor  and  the  des- 
cription given  of  the  people  of  Zoram 
are  typical  of  apostates  m  all  ages. 
Just  as  they  denounced  the  essen- 
tials in  religion,  the  very  things  that 
distinguish  a  vital  living  faith  from  mere 
form  and  worthless  hollow  mummery,  so 
today  it  should  be  pointed  out  to  the 
class  that  many  religious  denominations 
emphasize  certain  beliefs  that  after  all 
form  no  oart  of  the  plan  of.  salvation. 
You  will  find  that  only  a  few  of  the 
class  know  anything  about  religious 
views  of  other  churches.     Would  it  not 


be  profitable  if  you  presented  the  author- 
ized statement  of  the  belief  of  a  few 
leading  churches?  Have  them  presented 
to  the  class.  It  would  clearly  illustrate 
the  point  in  connection  with  the  Zoram- 
ites.  Then,  by  way  of  contrast,  let  the 
class  recite  the  Articles  of  Faith,  full  of 
vigor,  life  and  meaning,  all  essential  to 
salvation.  In  conclusion  let  the  class  re- 
cite the  numerous  experiences  of  Alma 
and  companions  amon^  the  Zoramites, 
the  flight  of  the  poor  to  the  land  of 
Jershom,  the  reception  and  the  further 
migration  of  that  neople.  It  seems  that 
in  the  presentation  of  this  lesson  the  out- 
standing thought  should  be  that  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  apneals  only  to  those 
who  really  wish   to   live   right. 

Third  Sunday,  September  19,  1920 

Chapter  28  of  text;  Alma  43-44. 

This  chanter  records  one  of  the  great- 
est wars  in  Nephite  history.  It  also  em- 
phasizes the  differences  between  the 
contendinp-  peoples  in  their  modes  of 
dress,  kinds  of  war  equipment,  reliTious 
views,  and  their  attitude  toward  war  and 
bloodshed.      No     doubt     an     interesting 
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comparison  can  be  brought  out  bv  the 
crudities,  of  war  of  those  days  and  the 
present  gigantic  undertaking  whicli 
characterized  the  recent  world  war.  One 
question  might  be  discussed  profitably 
by  the  class.  "Why  do  men  who  know 
their  cause  is  just  fight  with  greater 
determination  than  those  who  fight 
merely  for  revenge?"  Apply  this  propo- 
sition to  the  experiences  of  our  own 
Church.  Why  has  the  Church,  as  a  body 
and  as  individuals,  shown  the  disposition 
to  contend  unflinchingly  against  ob- 
stacles? Attention  can  be  called  to  the 
persecutions,  oppositions  and  the  other 
experiences  during  the  early  years  of 
the  Church  History.  The  conclusion  will 
be  reached  by  the  class  that  there  is  a 
source  of  vitality  in  .the  Church  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  This  same  spirit 
characterized  the  Nephites  during  the 
struggle  referred  to. 

Fourth  Sunday,  September  26,  1920 

Chapter  29  of  text;  Alma  36-42,  45. 

The  conclusion  of  Alma's  life  in 
preaching  repentance  to  the  wayward  Ne- 
phites is  worthy  of  attention.  Select  a 
few  especially  worthy  passages  from  his 
sayings  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  dealing 
with  the  prophecies  concerning  his  peo- 
ple. Then  show  how  later  these  proph- 
ecies were  literally  fulfilled  as  bearing 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  people.  Since 
the  gift  of  prophecy  is  always  present  in 
the  true  Church  of  Christ  have  the  class 
refer  to  other  prophets  who  have  warned 
the  people  of  the  Lord  at  different  times 
and  who  have  told  what  would  follow  a 
course  of  wickedness.  Here  seems  also 
an  opoortunity  to  direct  attention  to 
prophecies  made  concerning  the  present 
time.  Christ  Himself,  in  Matthew,  has  re-- 
ferred  to  the  present  age,  and  the  sayin^js 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  should  be 
given  to  class  in  conjunction  with  this 
lesson. 

Fourth  Year — "What  Jesus 
Taught" 

WORK  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

Outline  by  Horace  H.  Cummings 
First  Sunday,   September  5,   1920 

Uniform    Fast    Day    lesson 

Second  Sunday,  September  12,  1920 

Lesson  XXVI.  The  Ugliness  of  Anger 

I.  The  story  of  Cain  ana  Abel. 
1.  Cain,  a  farmer. 


a.  His  avarice  and  jealousy. 

b.  His  offering  rejected.    Why? 

2.  Abel,  a  shepherd. 

a.  Industrious,   generous,   happy. 

b.  His  offering  accepted.  Why? 

3.  Cain's  aneer  i.nd  jealousy, 
a.  God's  warning  to  him. 

4.  The  murder  committed. 

a.  The  penalty  pronounced  on 
Cain. 

II.  The  real  nature  and  fruits  of  anger. 

1.  Describe  your  own  Etelings  when 
angry.  .       ,      ■ 

2.  Mention  crimes  committed  in 
anger  which  would  not  have  been 
done  in  calmness. 

3.  What  is  our  real  mental  condition 
when  angry? 

4.  Is  an  angry  person  a  desirable 
companion? 

5.  Miention  and  apply  the  quotations 
given  concerning  anger. 

III.  How  to  keep  from  getting  angry. 

1.  The  teachiners  of  Jesus  on  ,this 
subject. 

a.  In  danger  of  judgment. 

b.  Agree  v/ith  thine  adversary 
quickly. 

c.  If  thy  brother  hath  aught 
against  thee,  leave  gift  at  alta^ 
and  be  reconciled  first. 

d.  The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not 
the  righteousness  of  God. 

Aim:  Practice  self-control:  "He  that 
is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the 
mighty;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit; 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city. 

Suggestive  questions:  Compare  your 
own  feelinges  when  you  are  calm;  when 
angry;  when  strong;  when  generous; 
when  you  love;  when  you  hate.  Recall 
instances  when  you  have  had  these  feel- 
ings and  tell  which  "make  for  happiness 
to  yourself  and  others.  How  does  self- 
control  improve  us?  How  may  vve  learn 
to  use  it.  Consider  how  trifling  art 
the  usual  causes  of  our  anger  compared 
with  the  serious  consequences.  What  ef- 
fect has  paying  tithing  on  avarice?  What 
is  the  effect  of  a  soft  answer  on  wrath? 
Show  the  value  of  returning  good  for 
evil. 

Third  Sunday,  September  19,  1920 

Lesson  XXVII.  The  Law  of 
Compensation 

Setting:    Is    it    fair    if   we    receive    the 
kind  of  treatment  that  we   give?     Illus- 
trate. 
'I.  Story  of  the  two  school  girls. 

1.  Money  lost  arouses  suspicion. 

2.  Suspicion  grows  to  accusation. 

3.  The  injustice  and  cruelty  of  back- 
biting. 

4.  Effect  of  finding  the  money. 

5.  Mention   similar  examples   of  this 
error. 
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II.  The  folly  and  wickedness  of  slander. 

1.  The  sensible  way  to  right  ordi- 
nary wrongs. 

2.  Can  gossip  correct  an  evil? 

3.  Apply  the  parable  of  the  mote  and 
beam. 

III.  The  Savior's  teachings. 

1.  "Judge  not  lest  ye  be  judged."  Ex- 
plain.   Apply. 

2.  "The   measure    ye    mete    shall   be 
measured  to  you  again." 

3.  "As  ye  sow  even  so  shall  ye  reap." 

4.  The  justice  and  necessity  of  this 
law. 

Aim:  Let  our  words  and  acts  be  im 
fluenced  by  the  effects  they  may  have 
upon  ourselves  and  others. 

Sujggestive  questions:  Can  we  form 
a  just  judgment  of  a  matter  without  full 
information  concerning  it?  Are  we  as 
careful^  as  we  should  be  to  get  full  in- 
formation before  we  express  opinions 
on  various  matters?  Tell  of  great  mis- 
takes you  know  of,  made  in  this  way. 
Can  any  good  come  from  backbiting? 
Why  are  most  judgments  at  fault?  Show 


the  wisdom  of  the  advice.  "Let  the  Lord 
judge  between  thee  and  me."  Why 
should  a  knowledge  of  most  disagree- 
ments or  quarrels  be  conferred  to  the 
fewest  possible  number  of  persons?  Does 
gossip  and  wide  publicity  aid  persons 
who  have  disagreements  to  get  to- 
gether? 

Fourth  Sunday,  September  26,  1920 

Lesson  XXVIII.  The  Golden 
Rule 

The  text  gives  so  clear  and  beautiful 
a  development  of  this  lesson  that  an  out' 
line  here  is  scarcely  needed.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  golden  rule  is  so  simple  and 
self  evident  that  its  application  is  easy 
to  even  the  simplest  minds  and  condi- 
tions. The  pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  relate  incidents  of  the  good  effects 
of  its  application  from  their  own  ob- 
servation and  experience,  and  to  use  it 
as  a  rule  of  life.  Its  fairness  and  jus- 
tice make  a  strong,  unanswerable  appeal 
to  all. 


Fir^  Intermediate  Department 

George  M,  Cannon,  Chmrmcm;  Josiah  Burrows,  John  W .  Walker 


Second  Year — Young  Folks* 
Bible  Stories 

Outlines  bv  Wm.  A.  Morton 

First  Sunday,  September  5,   1920 

Uniform    Fast    Day   lesson 

Lesson  27.  How  a   Kind  Act  Was 
Rewarded 

Text:  Deut.  31,  34.  Joshua  1-3,  6. 

"Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters:  for 
thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days."  (Ec- 
cles.  11:1.) 

I.  Moses'    Parting   Advice   to    His    Peo- 

ple. 

1.  Moses  calls  the  leaders  of  the 
twelve  tribes  together. 

2.  He  reminds  them  of  the  blessings 
Israel  has  received  from  the  Lord, 
for  which  they  should  always  be 
grateful. 

3.  Moses  delivers  the  law  to  the  lead- 
ers and  exhorts  them  to  keep  it 
and  to  teach  it  to  their  children. 

II.  Joshua  chosen  to  succeed  Moses. 

1.  Moses  Fives  advice  to  Joshua. 

2.  Moses  sets  Joshua  apart  as  the 
leader  of  Israel. 


III.  Moses  views  the  promised  land. 

1.  Moses   takes   leave   of   his   people 
and  goes  up  toward  Mount  Nebo. 

2.  Israel   in  tears. 

3.  Moses  views  the  promised  land. 

IV.  Rahab's  kind  act. 

1.  The  Israelites  prepare  to  cross  the 
Jordan. 

2.  Two  spies  are  sent  out.     Officers 
sent  to  arrest  them. 

3.  The  spies  find  a  friend  in  Rahab. 

4.  Rahab's  request.    The  promise. 

5.  The  spies  make  their  escape. 

V.  How  the  kind  act  was  rewarded. 

1.  The  Israelites  cross  the  Jordan. 

2.  Entry  into  the  Promised  Land. 

3.  Joshua  visited  by  an  angel. 

4.  How  Jericho  was  captured. 

5.  Rahab's  kind  act  rewarded. 

Questions.  _  What  was  Moses'  parting 
advice  to  his  people?  What  blessing 
did  the  Lord  give  to  Moses  before  taking 
him  to  Himself?  Who  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Moses?  What  command  did  the 
Lord  give  to  Joshua?  How  were  the 
two  spies  saved?  What  promise  did  the 
spies  make  to  Rahab?  How  were  tlie 
children  of  Israel  able  to  cross  the  Jor- 
dan? How  was  the  city  of  Jericho  cap- 
tured? How  was  Rahab  rewarded  for 
her  kind  act?  What  is  meant  by  casting 
bread  upon  the  waters? 
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Third  Sunday,  September  19,  1920 

Lesson  28.  Samson,  the  Strong  Man 
Text:  Judges  13-14. 

I.  The    Israelites    punished    because    of 

idolatry. 

1.  The  Israelites  turn  from  worship- 
ing the  true  God  and  worship 
idols. 

2.  This  incurs  the  anger  of  the  Lord. 

3.  He  permits  the  Philistines  to  con- 
quer the  Israelites. 

II.  Sincere    repentance    brings    forgive- 
ness. 

1.  In  their  affliction  the  Israelites 
turn  to  the  Lord. 

2.  They  humble  themselves  before 
Him  and  plead  for  forgiveness. 

3.  The  Lord  shows  mercy  to  His 
peo'ple  and  begins  to  plan  for 
their  deliverance. 

III.  A  remarkable  answer  to  prayer. 

1.  Manoah  and  his  wife.  Their  great 
trial. 

2.  The  wife  of  Manoah  is  visited  by 
an  angel,  who  promises  her  a  son. 

3.  Promises  made  concerning  this 
child  of  promise. 

4.  Birth  of  Samson. 

5.  How  Samson  prepared  himself  for 
his  mission. 

IV    Incidents  in  the  life  of  Samson. 

1.  Samson  marries  an  unbeliever. 

2.  Samson's  riddle. 

3.  A  terrible  threat. 

4.  Samson  betrayed  by  his  wife. 

5.  Samson  leaves  his  wife  and  re- 
turns to  his  own  people. 

Questions:  Why  did  the  Lord  permit 
the  Philistines  to  conquer  the  Israelites? 
How  did  the  Israelites  regain  the  Lord's 
favor  and  obtain  His  forgiveness?  What 
is  sincere  repentance?  What  promise  did 
the  angel  make  to  the  wife  of  Manoah? 
How  did  Samson  prepare  himself  for 
his  mission?  What  do  you  know  con- 
cerning the  Word  of  Wisdom?  Why 
were  Samson's  parents  opposed  to  their 
son  marrying  a  Philistine?  What  hao- 
oened  as  Samson  was  on  his  way  to 
Timnah?  What  do  you  think  of  Sam- 
son's modesty?  What  was  the  riddle 
which  Samson  gave  to  the  young  men? 
How  did  they  find  the  answer?  "  What 
do  you  think  of  Samson's  wife? 

Fourth  Sunday,  September  26,  1920 
Lesson  29.  The  Broken  Vow 

Text:  Judges  15,  16. 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true,  and  it  must 
follow  as  the  night  the  day  thou  canst 
not  then  be  false  to  any  man."  fShakes- 
peare.) 


I.  Samson's  Second  Marriage. 

1.  Samson  marries  a  Philistine 
woman,  named  Delilah. 

2.  The  Philistines  request  Delilah  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  Samson's 
strength. 

3.  Thev  offer  her  a  large  reward  for 
the   secret. 

II.  How  Samson  deceived  the  Philistines. 

1.  Delilah  coaxes  Samson  to  tell  her 
the  secret  of  his  strength. 

2.  Samson  makes  mock  of  the  Phil- 
istines. 

III.  Samson  reveals  his  secret  and  is  be- 
trayed. 

1.  Samson  tells  his  wife  the  secret 
of  his  strength. 

2.  She  reveals  the  secret  to  the  Phil- 
istines. 

3.  How  the  Philistines  treated  Sam- 
son. 

VI.  God's  vengeance  on  the  Philistines. 

1.  The  Lord  shows  mercy  to  His 
poor,  blind  servant. 

2.  Samson's  second  vow. , 

3.  Samson's  strength  returns. 

4.  Samson  avenged  of  his  enemies. 

5.  The  Israelites  freed  from  bondage. 
Questions:  Who  was  Samson's  second 

wife?  What  did  the  rulers  of  the  Phil- 
istines persuade  Delilah  to  do?  How  had 
Samson  acquired  his  great  strength? 
What  vow  had  he  made  to  the  Lord? 
In  what  ways  did  Samson  deceive  the 
Philistines?  What  happened  after  Sam- 
son had  revealed  his  secret  to  his  wife? 
How  did  Samson  regain  his  strength? 
How  was  Samson  avenged  for  the  loss 
of  his  eyes?  What  did  Shakespeare 
mean  when  he  said:  "To  thine  own  self 
be  true,  and  it  must  follow  as  the  night 
the  day  thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to 
any  man?" 


Fourth   Year — Ancient   Apo^les 

First  Sunday,  September  5,  1920 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson 

Second  Sunday,  September  12,  1920 

Lesson  26.  First  Missionary  Journey 

Text:  "Ancient  Apostles"  by  David  O. 
McKay. 

Reference:  Acts  13:4-52;   14:1-6. 

Aim:     Fearlessness  in  proclaiming  the 
Gospel  arouses  the  enmity  of  the  sinful 
and  ignorant,  but  wins  the  love  of  the 
sincere  and  righteous. 
I.  On  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

1.  The  journey  thither. 

2.  At  Salamis, 

3.  At  Paphos. 
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a.  Sergius    Paulus. 

b.  Bar-Jesus. 

II.  In  Pamphylia. 

1.  At  Perga. 

a.  John  Mark  leaves  his  compan- 
ions. 

III.  In  Pisidia. 

1.  At  Antioch. 

a.  A  Sabbath  in  the  Synagogue. 

b.  The  following  Sabbath. 

IV.  At  Iconium. 

1.  The  city  stirred. 

2.  Persecution. 

Third  Sunday,  September  19,  1920 

Lesson  27.  First  Missionary  Journey — 
(Continued)  At  Lystra  and  Derbe 

Text:  "Ancient  Aoostles,"  by  David  O. 
McKay. 

Reference:  Acts  14:6-28. 

Aim:      Fearlessness    in    defending    the 
right   arouses   the   enmit--^   of   the   ignor- 
ant and  sinful,  but  wins  the  love  of  the 
intelligent  and  sincere, 
I.  Lystra. 

1.  A  heathen   city. 

2.  People  easily  swayed. 

3.  Timothy — Eunice — Lois. 
IT.  The  healing  of  the  cripnle. 

1.  The  mirafcle. 

2.  Effect  upon  oeople  of  Lystra. 
a.  What  they  purposed  to  do. 

III.  Protestations  of  Paul  and  Barnabas. 

1.  Astonishment  of  the  elders. 

a.  Significance  of  rending  clothes, 
b.  Their  protestations. 

2.  Effect  uoon  oeople. 

IV.  Paul  stoned. 

1.  Circumstances  leading  up  to  it. 

2.  Revived  by  disciples. 

V.  Organization  of  branches  and  return 

to  Antioch. 

1.  Ordination   of  elders. 

2.  Branches  visited. 

3.  Return  journey. 

4.  Welcome  at  Antioch. 

Fourth  Sunday,  September  26,  1920 

Lesson  28.  A  Great  Controversy 

Text;  Acts  15:1-35,  "Ancient  Apostles," 
(McKay). 

Aim:  The  Lord  will  bless  the  sincere 
seeker  after  truth  no  matter  what  his  na- 
tion or  station  in  life. 
T.  Feelings    Existing  between   Jews   and 
Ge'ntiles. 

1.  Jews    in    every    principal    city    in 
Asia. 

a.  Kept  own  religion. 

b.  Mingled  with   Gentiles  in  busi- 


ness but  not  in  religion  and  so- 
ciety. 
^    2.  Illustrated  by  Peter  and  Cornelius. . 

II.  The  question  agitated  in  Antioch. 

1.  Attitude  of  Paul  and  Barnabas. 

a.  Toward  Gentile  converts. 

b.  Gentiles    not   required   to    obey 
Jewish  ceremonies. 

2.  Attitude   of   "certain     men"   from 
Judea. 

a.  Gentiles  must  conform  to  Jew- 
ish ceremonies. 

b.  Their  tecahing  in  Antioch. 

3.  Paul  and     Barnabas   dispute  with 
"certain  men." 

III.  Paul  and  others  sent  to  Jerusalem. 

1.  Purpose. 

2.  Journey. 

IV.  The   first   great  council. 

1.  Those  present. 

2.  The  speakers. 

3.  The  decision. 

a.  By  whom  given. 

b.  How  received  in  Antioch. 

Notes:  "At  the  time  of  his  conver- 
sion the  Lord  said  he  would  show  Paul 
how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  His 
name's  sake,  and  during  his  career  this 
promise  was  faithfully  kept.  Paul  suf- 
fered many  times  over  all  the  cruelties  he 
had  heaped  upon  the  Christians.  A?  the 
infuriated  mob  rushed  on  him  with  ston'"! 
here  at  Lystra,  the  death  of  Stephen  and 
the  part  he  took  in  it,  must  have  come 
again  fresh  to  his  mind  and  caused  him 
suffering  as  keen  as  the  bodily  wounds 
he  received.  Though  driven  from  Lys- 
tra by  the  bitterest  of  persecution,  his 
labors  were  not  without  rich  fruit.  It 
was  here  that  the  beloved  Timothy,  his 
future  friend  and  comoanion.  together 
with  his  mother  Eunice  and  his  grand- 
mother Lois,  was  converted." — "The 
Aoostolic  Age." 

"Though  Jesus  had  plainly  announced 
that  while  He  came  not  to  destroy  the 
law.  He  did  come  to  fulfill  it,  there  were 
many  who  could  not  readily  understand 
that  the  old  ritual,  most  of  which  was 
merelv  a  symbol  of  His  great  sacrifice, 
had  been  done  away  in  the  new  cove- 
nants into  which  they  had  entered,  hence 
this  controversv  over  circumcision.  In 
addition  to  the  convincing  testimonies  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  as' to  what  the  Lord 
had  done  for  the  Gentiles  without  cir-- 
cumcision,  Titus,  a  Greek,  was  there  as 
an  evidence  of  the  fruits  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles.  From  Gal.  2:2,  it 
aooears  that  Paul  was  obeying  the  voice 
of  revelation  in  undertaking  his  mission 
to  Jerusalem." — "The  Apostolic  Age." 


Primary  Department 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  chairman;  Frank  K.  Seegmiller;  assisted  by  Florence  S.  Home, 

Bessie  F.  Foster  and  Mabel  Cook 


LESSONS    FOR    SEPTEMBER 
First   Sunday,   September  5,    1920 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson 
Lesson  9.    The  Indians  Remembered 

References:  "From  Plowboy  to  Proph- 
et," pp.  53-57;  "The  Latter-day  Prophet," 
chapter  12. 

Aim:  The  Lord  watches  over  His 
oeople,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
earth,  and  fulfils  His  promise's  to  them. 

Memory  Gem:  "Wherefore  they  shall 
come  to  the  knowledgede  of  their  Re- 
deemer, *  *  *  ^{Tiat  they  may  know 
how  to  come  unto  Him  and  be  saved" 
(I  Nephi  15:14). 

Song:      "Jesus    loves   the    Little    Chil- 
dren." 
Outline: 
L  The  Book  of  Mormon. 

1.  The  record  it  contains. 

2.  The  Nephites  and  Lamanites. 

3.  What  became  of  these  two  ancient 

races  of  God's  people. 
IL  The  Mission  to  the  Lamanites. 

1.  One  promise  made  to  them  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon. 

2.  Fulfilled  by  the  Lord  calling  four 

elders  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the 
Lamanites. 

III.  Parley  P.  Pratt,  one  of  the  mission- 
aries. 

1.  How  he  came  to  join  the  Church. 

IV.  Other  labors  with  the  Lamanites. 
Point  of  Contact:  The  number  of  in- 
teresting and  instructive  books  in  the 
world.  Some  story  books  the  children 
have  read.  Some  they  would  like  to  read 
when  they  grow  older.  What  a  very 
wonderful  story  the  Book  of  Mormon 
must  contain  for  the  Lord  to  have  had  it 
written  on  gold,  preserved  in  the  earth 
for  thousands  of  years,  and  then  have  an 
angel  bring  it  out  and  give  it  to  a  man 
in  the  way  it  was  given  to  Joseph  Smith. 

It  is  a  wonderful  story,  the  record  of 
two  races  of  God's  people  who  lived  in 
this  country  thousands  of  years  ago,  but 
whom  He  had  not  forgotten.  Some  of 
their  descendants  are  living  now.  You 
have  seen  them.  (Teacher  talk  with  chil- 
dren about  Indians.)  Story:  See  refer- 
ences. 

At)plication:  How  should  we  treat  the 
Indians?  Remember  they  are  God's 
children,  for  whom  He  has  great  bless- 
ings when  they  receive  the  gospel.  Talk 
with  your  parents  about  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 


Second  Sunday,  September  12,  1920 
Lesson  10.     The  Church  on  the  Move 

References:  "From  Plowboy  to  Proph- 
et," pp.  58-GS;  "The  Latter-day  Prophet," 
chapter  13. 

Aim:  The  Lord  guides  those  who 
seek  earnestly  for  the  Truth. 

Memory  Gem:  "Pray  unto  the  Lord, 
call  upon  His  holy  name." 

Suggestive   Song:     "Did   you   think  to 
pray?" 
Outline: 

I.  Introduction, 

1.  Revelation. 

2.  What  it  is. 

3.  To  whom  given. 

4.  How  given. 

5.  Why  given? 

II.  The  First  Bishop. 

1.  How  appointed. 

III.  A  Wonderful  Answer  to  Prayer. 

1.  Prayer  of  N.  K.  Whitney  and  wife. 

2.  Its   answer. 

IV.  The   Fourth  General   Conference. 

1.  Increase  in  Church  membership. 

2.  Revelation  and  prophecy. 
X.  The  City  of  Zion. 

1.  How  determined. 

2.  The  first  log  lain. 

3.  The  temple  site  dedicated. 

Point  of  Contact:  If  your  parents 
gave  you  some  new  kind  of  work  to  do 
for  them,  they  would  tell  you  what  they 
wanted  done  and  how  to  do  it;  and  if 
you  were  obedient  and  worked  you  would 
be  successful.  If  your  father  sent  yod 
on  an  errand  to  a  strange  place,  what 
would   he   do  before   you   left? 

The  Lord  had  given  the  Prophet 
Joseph  some  very  important  work  to  do. 
What  was  it?  (To  re-establish  His 
Church  on  the  earth.)  How  do  you  sup- 
pose  He   helped  him  to  do  it? 

When  the  Lord  gives  a  message  to  a 
man  it  is  called  a  revelation.  The  Lord 
guided  Joseph  Smith  in  his  work  by  rev- 
elations. 

Application:  Very  few  people  have  re- 
ceived revelations  to  guide  them,  but 
many  have  had  their  prayers  answered. 
If  we  want  to  know  what  is  the  right 
thing  to  do^  what  might  we  do  to  learn? 
How  must  we -live  if  we  want  our  pray- 
ers answered? 

Third  Sunday,  Sepember  19,  1920 

Lesson   11.     Thoueh  the  Wicked.  Rage, 
Yet  God  Protects  Hiss  People 

Aim:     The  Lord  in  His  goodness  can 
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easily  overthrow  the  plans  of  the  wicked. 

References:  "From  Plowboy  to  Proph- 
et," pp.  74-90;  "The  Latter-day  Prophet," 
pp.  76-107. 

Memory  Gem:  "We  see  that  there  is 
an  Almighty  Power  that  protects  this 
people." 

Song:  "Dearest  Children  God  is  Near 
You."  (D.  S.  S.  S.  No.  99.) 
Outline: 

I.  The  Persecutions  at  Independence. 

1.  Destruction  of  printing-press,  etc. 

2.  The  Saints  promise  to  leave. 

3.  The  second  attack. 

4.  The  treachery  of  officials. 

5.  Saints       driven       from      Jackson 
County. 

II.  Zion's  Camp  Organized. 

1.  Its  purposes. 

III.  The  Journey. 

1.  Prayers  of  Zion  Camp  members. 

2.  The  rattlesnake  incidents. 

3.  The  hard  journey. 

4.  James  Campbell. 

IV.  A     Terrible     Night— God's     Power 
Shown. 

1.  The  threat. 

2.  The  storm. 

3.  Repentance     of     mob     leaders — 
showing  power  of  good  over  evil. 

V.  Zion's     Camp     Disbanded     and     the 

Promise  Made  to  Joseph  Smith. 

Point  of  Contact  and  Correlation:  Re- 
view the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
Israelites  ("Juvenile  Instructor,"  April. 
1915,  page  250),  or  "EHsha's  Kindness  to 
His  Enemies"  ("Juvenile  Instructor," 
July,  1915),  showing  that  the  Lord's  pow- 
er is  greater  than  any  army  or  power 
man  can  exert. 

Application:  Can  you  tell  of  an  inci- 
dent where  goodness  has  been  stronger 
than  evil?  Where  kindness  has  been 
greater  than  anger?  By  which  method 
would  you  like  to  be  governed? 


Fourth  Sunday,  September  26,  1920 
Lesson  12.  The  First  Temple  in  Our  Day 

References-  "From  Plowboy  to  Proph- 
et," pp.  91-98;  "The  Latter-day  Prophet," 
chapters  22  and  23. 

Aim:  The  temples  of  the  Lord  are  sa- 
cred because  of  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  built. 

Memory  Gem:  "And  verily  I  say  unto 
you,  Let  this  house  be  built  unto  my 
name,  that  I  may  reveal  mine  ordinances 
therein,  unto  my  people"  (Doc.  and  Cov. 
124:40). 

Song:     "Beautiful  Zion   Built  Above." 
(D.  S.  S.  S.  No.  92.) 
Outline: 

I.  The  Kirtland  Temole. 

1.  Joseph  commanded  to  build  it. 

2.  Sacred  ordinances,  including  bap- 
tism and  marriage. 

3.  These  ordinances  also  performed 
for  those  who  died  before  the 
Church  was  re-established  upon 
the  earth. 

II.  Dedication  of  the  Temple. 

1.  Wonderful    manifestations   of   the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

2.  A  remarkable  vision. 

III.  Twelve  Apostles  Called. 

1.  How  called. 

2.  Same  number  as  Christ  had. 

3.  Review  names  of  present  apostles 
that  are  familiar  to  the  children. 

Point  of  Contact:  Review  Christ's 
cleansing  of  the  temple.  Contrast  with 
the  reverence  shown  in  the  building  of 
Solomon's  Temple. 

Application:  Talk  about  the  temples 
of  the  Church  now  standing-,  especially 
the  one  nearest  in  location  to  where  the 
children  live.  Do  they  know  anvone  who 
was  married  in  the  temple?  Have  their 
parents  "worked"  in  the  temple?  What 
does  that  mean?  Only  what  kind  of  peo- 
ple are  supposed  to  go  to  the  temple? 
Why?  In  what  other  ways  is  reverence 
shown  for  this  building? 


Kindergarten  Department 

Wm.  A.  Morton,  Chairman;  Charles  J.  Ross;  assisted  by  Ina  Johnson 


Second  Year 

First  Sunday,  September  S,   1920 

Uniform    Fast    Day   lesson 
Second  Sunday,  September  12,  1920 

Joseph   Smith's   First  Vidon 
Text:  History  of  the  Church,  Volume 
I,  pp.  2-6:  "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten," new  edition,  p.  199. 

Aim:  Earnest  effort  to  prepare  one's 
self  for  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  re- 
garded. 


Third  Sunday,  September  19,  1920 
The  Book  of  Mormon  Revealed 
Text:  "History  of  the  Church,"  Vol.  I. 
pp.  6-15:  "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten," new  edition,  p.  201. 
Aim:  Same. 

Fourth  Sunday,  September  26,  1920 
The   Precious   Record 

Texts:  "History  of  the  Church,"  Vol  I, 
pp.  IS,  16,  18,  71:  "Sunday  Morning  m 
the  Kindergarten,"   new   edition,   p.   20.'^. 

Aim:  Same. 

Review  lessons  62  and  63. 


The  Children  go  to  the  Sea  Shore 

By  Edzmrd  T.  Martin 

It  was  a  happy  party  of  children  that 
played  on  the  shore  of  Half  Moon 
Bay.  There  was  Tom,  a  big  boy  of 
eight  who  was  just  sure  he  could  row 
a  boat  as  well  as  any  man  of  his  size 
that  ever  came  down  to  the  salt  water 
after  fish,  and  Mary  who  was  certain 
she  could  handle  an  oar  better  than 
Tom,  besides  little  Grace  who,  if  not 
as  old  or  as  strong  as  the  others,  was 
just  as  willing  to  do  her  part. 

First,  Tom  and  Mary,  with  Mama 
sitting  on  a  flat  rock  and  watching 
from  under  her  umbrella  to  see  that 
no  harm  came  to  them,  took  off  their 
shoes  and  stockings  and  played  on 
the  wet  sand;  they  threw  flat  stones 
into  the  water  and  watched  them  skip 
from  wave  to  wave ;  then,  when  Tom 
caught  a  little  bit  of  a  crab,  Grace  who 
was  looking  on  ran  to  Mama  crying: 
"Oh,  Mama,  what  do  you  think !  Tom 
caught  a  crab,  a  little  bit  of  a  fellow, 
an'  the  crab  dropped  off  first  one  leg, 
and  then  another.  Tom  put  him  down 
to  hunt  for  his  legs  an'  when  he  came 
back  the  crab  had  goned  away;  run- 
ned  off  with  two  legs  gone.  Wasn't 
it  funny?"' 

Mama  told  Grace,  "That  is  a  way 
all  small  crabs  and  lobsters  have. 
When  a  boy  or  a  bird  or  a  fish  chases 
one  and  it  is  afraid  of  being  caught,  it 
often  drops  its  front  claws  and  the 
boy  or  whatever  is  chasing  the  crab, 
thinking  the  legs  better  than  no  crab 
at  all,  stops  to  pick  them  up  and  when 
he    comes    back    he    finds    the    crab 


gone;  hidden  under  a  rock  or  in  the 
sea  weed.     Then  other  claws  grow 
and  the   crab  does  not  suffer  from 
having  lost  the  first  ones." 

After  a  while  Mary  said :  "Let's  get 
into  that  boat  and  play  we  are  row- 
ing on  the  Bay.  The  tide  was  out 
and  the  boat  high  and  dry  aground 
where  it  had  been  left  by  some  fisher- 
man. So  into  it  they  climbed,  Tom 
taking  one  heavy  oar,  Mary  and  Grace 
another.  The  oar  was  too  much  for 
a  boy  like  Tom  and  after  lifting  it  a 
few  times,  he  said,  "'Tisn't  fair,  two 
of  you  girls  rowing  with  one  oar  and 
only  one  with  this.  One  of  you  sit 
over  here  and  help  me." 

Mary  laughed  and  told  him,  "But 
you  are  a  big  boy  you  know  and  boys 
should  be  stronger  than  girls,"  then 
she  laughed  some  more.  Tom  didn't 
like  being  laughed  at  so  he  put  down 
the  oar  and  watched  two  gray  gulls 
that  were  flying  low  over  the  sand. 
Presently  one  of  them  lit  and  began 
digging  in  the  mud  with  his  beak  and 
soon  raised  up  holding  something  in 
his  bill. 

"Oh,  look  there,"  Tom  cried,  "he's 
dug  something  up  out  of  the  mud. 
What  can  it  be?" 

"I  know,"  Mary  said  wisely,  "it's 
his  dinner.  It  is  a  clam,  that  is  what 
it  is."  Then  the  gull  took  wing,  cir- 
cled around  until  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  up  in  the  air  when  he  opened  his 
bill  and  dropped  the  clam  on  a  great 
flat  rock. 

"Poor  gull.  He's  lost  his  dinner. 
Fse  sorry  for  him,"  Grace  said  and 
the  tears  started  to  come  to  her  eyes, 
but  the     smile  returned     to  her  face 
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when  she  saw  the  gull  follow  the  clam 
down,  pick  the  meat  out  of  the  bro- 
ken shell  and  then  start  digging  for 
another  clam. 

Tom's  eyes  opened  very  wide,  he 
was  so  surprised  at  the  sense  the  bird 
showed,  and  jumping  out  of  the  boat 
he  ran  over  to  tell  Mama  about  it ; 
then  he  saw  the  other  gull  circle  over 
the  water,  dart  down  and  come  up 
with  a  shining  fish  in  its  bill. 

"One  is  a  clamdigger,  the  other 
a  fisherman,"  Mama  told  him.  Then 
he  wanted  to  know : 

"How  can  they  tell  there  are  clams 
in  one  place  and  fish  in  another?" 

Mama  laughed  and  said,  "Don't 
you,  know  where  the  cookies  are  kept 
in  the  pantry  at  home  and  the  apples 
in  a  barrel?  Well,  the  sand  is  the 
gulls'  pantry  and  the  water  their  ap- 
ple barrel  only  it's  fish,  not  fruit  they 
get" 

Tom  thought  a  moment  then  he 
said:  "Mama,  would  it  not  be  nice  if 
I  could  help  myself  to  a  cake  or  an 
apple  whenever  I  wanted  one,  like 
those  birds  do  if  they  are  hungry?" 

Mama  shook  her  head  and  replied : 
"I  don't  know  about  those  birds  get- 
ting something  to  eat  all  the  time  when 


they  are  hungry.  If  the  tide  is  in,  the 
clams  are  all  under  water.  If  them  is 
a  storm  and  the  water  is  muddy,  of- 
ten for  days  at  a  time  there  are  no 
fish.    Then  what  would  you  do  ?" 

"Go  hungry,  I  guess,"  Tom  told  her, 
digging  his  toe  into  the  sand.  "Maybe 
I'm  better  off  being  a  boy  than  if  I 
was  a  bird  flying  all  over  everywhere 
and  not  able  to  find  the  pantry  where 
the  clams  are,  or  a  bed  to  sleep  in, 

01—" 

"Or  having  a  mother  to  love  you," 
Mama  said,  so  Tom  ran  back  to  the 
boat  and  soon  the  three  children  were 
busy  gathering  shells  and  making 
houses  or  forts  in  the  sand. 

While  they  were  digging  with  theiT 
pointed  sticks,  Tom  struck  something 
hard  and  found  it  to  be  a  clam.  At 
first  he  was  afraid,  but  presently  pick- 
ing it  up  carefully  he  put  it  in  his  cap 
and  running  with  it  to  his  mother, 
called  to  her,  "Mama!  I  found  the 
gull's  pantry  and  here  is  one  of  his 
cookies.  Poor  gull,  do  you  think  he 
has  any  more?  If  not,  I  won't  take 
this  one."  Mama  thought  there  were 
plenty  left  so  Tom  took  the  "cookie" 
home  to  Papa  and  that  night  told  him 
all  about  the  trip. 
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An  Unseen  Friend 

By   Isabelle   Ruby   Owen 

Sixty  years  ago  when  our  fathers 
and  their  fathers  used,  instead  of 
horses  or  the  more  modern  tractor, 
the  faithful,  plodding-  oxen  to  do  his 
spring-time  plowing  George  went 
with  his  father  one  bright  spring 
morning,  to  help  him  in  the  field. 

George  was  about  ten  years  of  age, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  ride  on  the  back 
of  old  "Roan"  while  his  father  guided 
the  plow. 

When  lunch  time  came,  the  yoke 
was  removed  from  the  necks  of  the 
tired  oxen  and  they  were  turned  loose 
to  feed  upon  the  green  grass  which 
grew  along  the  ditch  banks,  while 
George  and  his  father  partook  of  the 
lunch  that  had  been  prepared  by  the 
hands  of  the  kind  mother. 

The  ride  had  given  George  a  good 
appetite  and  he  enjoyed  his  dinner, 
even  though  it  lacked  any  of  the 
dainties  which  are  so  easily  obtained 
today. 

Having  satisfied  their  hunger,  the 
afternoon  was  spent  in  planting  the 
corn  which  they  had  brought  from 
home. 

As  evening  approached,  George's 
father  told  him  to  drive  Roan  and 
Buck  over  to  the  wagon  as  they  were 
through  for  the  day. 

George  was  an  obedient  boy  and  at 
once  started  to  do  his  father's  bidding. 
The  land  was  new  and  a  heavy  growth 
of  sage  brush  still  covered  a  part  of 
the  farm.  The  trail  to  the  browsing- 
oxen  led  across  this  unbroken  strip 
of  ground. 

At  this  time  the  country  was  in- 
fested with  numerous  wild  animals, 
as  the  trail  of  civilization  had  not,  as 
yet,  driven  them  away. 

As  George  proceeded  leisurely  along 
the  trail,  whistling  his  favorite  tune, 
he  was  surprised  to  hear  some  one  call 
his  name.  Believing  it  to  be  his  fath- 
er, the  boy  wondered  why  he  should 


call  to  him,  and  turned  back,  expecting 
to  see  his  father  coming  toward  him. 
Not  a  soul  could  he  see,  and  to  his 
amazement  he  discovered  himself  to 
be  completely  hidden  from  view  by 
the  tall  bushes. 

Listening  intently  for  a  second  call, 
no  sound  was  audible  except  the  beat- 
ing of  his  own  heart. 

Turning  to  proceed  upon  his  way, 
George  was  startled  by  a  repetition  of 
his  name ;  this  time  in  a  distinct,  com- 
manding tone. 

Pausing  the  boy  gazed  down  the 
narrow  trail  and  his  eyes  fell  upon 
a  sight  that  sent  the  color  flying  from 
his  face,  and  filled  his  heart  with  a 
sickening  fear. 

There,  but  a  few  feet  ahead  of  him 
crouched  the  figure  of  an  animal  as 
if  ready  to  spring  upon  him— then 
suddenly  turned  and  leaped  from  bush 
to  bush  directly  toward  a  turn  in  the 
trail  which  the  imperilled  boy  must 
pass  or  turn  back. 

Gazing  in  horror  at  the  long,  lithe 
body  of  the  bounding  creature,  George 
turned  and  fled.  Fear  lent  speed  to 
his  limbs  and  when,  pale  and  breath- 
less he  reached  his  father's  side  it 
was  some  time  before  he  could  ex^ 
plain  what  had  taken  place.  'T  saw 
the  ugly  beast  just  as  you  called  me 
the  second  time!"  said  George.  The 
father  gave  a  startled  look. 

He  could  scarcely  convince  the  child 
that  it  was  not  he  who  had  given  the 
warning  cry ;  a  warning  both  came  to 
believe  was  from  an  unseen  source. 

George  is  now  president  of  a  large 
University  in  the  western  states — 
loved  and  respected  in  both  the  east 
and  west  as  a  man  who  has  proven 
himself  to  be  a  man  who  would  not 
stoop  to  tell  a  falsehood. 

As  he  relates  this  experience,  vivid- 
ly painted  in  his  mind,  he  expresses 
his  firm  belief  in  the  fact  that  none 
other  than  his  guardian  angel  warned 
him  of  his  approaching  fate  had  he 
failed  to  discover  the  crouching 
panther. 


The  Miser  and  his  Neighbor 

MAN  who  practiced  the  art  of  thrift  for  the  art's  sake  only, 
saved  a  large  amount  of  gold.  But  he  was  not  happy.  People 
knew  by  his  looks  that  he  was  not  enjoying  his  riches.  He  was 
ever  fearful  that  he  might  lose  his  gold. 

"Do  you  know,"  said,  he  one  day  to  a  neighbor  who,  was 
friendly  and  sympathetic,  "that  I  can  scarcely  sleep  at  night  for  fear  someone 
might  break  in  and  steal  my  treasure ;  and  I  have  to  be  ever  on  my  guard  in  the 
day  time  to  keep  away  from  those  who  would  borrow  and  never  repay,  or  those 
who  might  induce  me  to  invest  in  some  unprofitable  enterprise." 

"Riches  are  surely  a  care,  I  must  say,"  remarked  his  kind  friend,  but 
offered  no  advice,  knowing  it  would  be  useless. 

"I  am  getting  old,"  continued  the  thrift  artist,  "and  how  I  dread  to  leave 
the  accumulation  of  a  lifetime ;  for  I  well  know  how  quickly  it  will  be  scattered' 
when  I  am  gone." 

"As  you  have  no  wife  nor  children  with  whom  to  entrust  it,  perhaps  the 
good  St.  Peter  will  permit  you  to  take  it  with  you  through  the  gates  of  the 
celestial  city,"  sarcastically  suggested  the  neighbor,  trying  to  comfort  him  with 
a  false  hope. 

"But  1  am  not  sure  I  want  to  go  there  under  such  a  special  dispensa- 
tion," responded  the  poor  miser, 

"And  why  not  ?"  asked  the  neighbor  in  astonishment. 

"I  fear  for  one  thing  that  should  I  be  permitted  to  take  my  wealth  with  me 
my  paving  tax  to  keep  up  those  streets  of  gold  would  be  very  heavy!" 

"But  if  you  remain  outside  the  pearly  gates,  where  thieves  and'  liars  and 
sorcerers  are  to  be  cast,  you  surely  will  be  robbed  of  your  wealth!"  exclaimed 
the  neighbor. 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  miser  dejectedly,  "there  seems  to  be  no  place 
for  men  like  me,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  hereafter." 

The  Babes  in  the  City 


They  were  not  "stolen  away"  nor 
yet  lost  in  the  woods,  but  these  pre- 
cious babes  were  lone  and  lost  in  the 
city  of  Bucharest.  How  long  they 
had  been  wandering  without  food  or 
shelter  they  couldn't  tell  the  Red  Cross 
man  who  found  them  ciasped  in  one 
another's  arms  and  sobbing  as  if  their 
little  hearts  would  break.  His  lan- 
guage was  strange  to  them  and  their 
tongue  was  a  mystery  to  him  but  it 
was  not  difficult  for  them  to  under- 
stand that  they  had  found  a  friend. 
Lilce  two  trusting  pets  they  followed 
the  American  man  to  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  orphanage. 


Now  the  babes  are  happy  and  well 
cared  for  and  ane  the  darlings  of  the 
Red  Cross  orphanage  where  they  have 
been  nicknamed  "Darby  and  Jqan." 

Through  an  interpreter  it  has  been 
learned  that  the  poor  little  tots  have 
had  the  fate  of  thousands  of  pthef  in- 
nocent children — thein  father  was 
killed  in  the  war  and  their  mother 
was  a  victim  to  typhias. 

It  is  because  of  the  generosity  of  the' 
children  of  America  that  thousands  of  ■ 
little  ones  abroad  are  findmg  homes' 
and  are  receiving  loving  care  aiid  edu-' 
cation. 
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Story  by  Annie  Lynch;  pictures  from  Dolls  furnished  by  Harold  H.  Jensen 


XIII.— The   Mexican   Dolls. 

"You  have  heard  the  story  of  the 
Indian  from  Canada  and  of  Eagle  Eye, 
whose  home  is  on  the  reservation.     I 
am  going-  to  tell  you  about  the  Mex- 
ican   Indian.      He   is   not   so   tall   as 
Eagle    Eye,    and    rather    stout,    with 
black  eyes  and  hair  and  copper  col- 
ored skin.    He  is  dressed  in  a  cotton 
suit  and  sandals  and  in  cold  weather 
instead   of  an   overcoat   he   wears   a 
highly   colored   blanket.     The   better 
class    Mexican    or    Spaniard    dresses 
quite  differently.     His  suit  is  heavily 
embroidered  with  gold  or  silver  and 
trimmed  with  gold  or  silver  buttons. 
Whether  Indian  or  Spaniard,  rich  or 
poor,   every  Mexican   prides   himself 
on  his  hat,  or  sombrero,  and  the  poor 
man  will  hoard  his  savings     to  pur- 
chase a  good  one.  Some  of  the  higher 
priced  hats  are  very  handsome  with 
the  brim    embroidered    with  gold  or 
silver,   with   a   heavy   gold   or   silver 
cord  around  the  crown.     These  som- 
breros are  sugar  loaf  shape  made  of 
straw  or  felt,  the  brim  six  inches  to  a 
foot  wide. 

In  the  tropical  part  of  Mexico,  the 
Indians  live  in  huts  with  thatched 
roofs  of  palm  leaves  but  in  the  cooler 
parts  they  have  small  adobe  houses. 

"Now,  children,  guess  how  some  of 
these  Indians  take  a  bath  ?  You  could 
never  guess,  so  1*11  tell  you.  The 
poorest  house  has  its  adobe  oven  built 
large  enough  for  a  person  to  sit  down 
inside.     Stones  are  piled  in  the  oven 


and  heated ;  then  water  is  poured  over 
them  which  makes  a  heavy  steam  rise 
in  which  the  Indian  takes  his  bath. 
"Did  you  ever  eat  tortillas?  This 
is  the  food  of  the  Indian.  Outside 
every  house  is  a  maize,  or  Indian  corn 
field  and  when  the  corn  is  ripe  it  is 
gathered.  Every  evening  some  of  it 
is  placed  in  a  jar  of  hot  water  with  a 
small  piece  of  lime.  In  the  morning 
it  is  crushed,  made  into  a  batter  like 
pancakes  and  baked  one  by  one  in 
front  of  a  charcoal  fire." 

"Do  you  have  any  holidays?" 
"Oh,    yes    we    have    many    festive 
days,  for  the  Mexicans  are  a  pleasure 
loving  people.    One, of  the  old  Indian 
festivals    is    the    Feast    of    Flowers. 
While  it  was  originally  Indian,  now 
all  of  the  people  take  part.     Flowers 
are  brought   from  the    floating  gar- 
dens.   Preparations    are   made    days 
before  by  erecting  booths,  tents  and 
frames  for  the  display.     Very  early 
in  the  morning  the  Indians  from  miles 
around  bring  loads  of  these  fragrant 
blossoms,     which     are     arranged     in 
boquets  in  the  booths  and  tents  and 
around  the  fountains.     Later  in  the 
day  bands  of  music  add  to  the  gayety, 
the  people  come  in  crowds,  buy  the 
.flowers    to   decorate   themselves    and 
beautify  their  homes.    Of  later  years, 
the   Combat  of  Flowers   has  been  a 
part  of  the  festival.     Gaily  decorated 
carriages  are  filled  with  violets,  roses, 
pansies   and   other   flowers   and   ele- 
gantly dressed   women   and   children 
pelt  the  passer-by  with  these  dainty 
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blossoms.  Prizes  are  awarded  for 
the  most  beautiful  decoration  and  cos- 
tume." 

"Did  you  say  the  flowers  are 
brought  from  a  floating  garden?" 
asks  the  French  doll,  Marie. 

"Yes,  from  the  floating  gardens  of 
Lake  Chalco.  These  gardens  are  not 
really  floating,  but  are  only  little  bits 
of  land  with  canals  instead  of  walks 
between  the  beds  or  plots.  The 
flowers  are  watered  by  the  canals  and 
the  gardeners  go  around  in  boats  from 


bed  to  bed  or  field  to  field  watering, 
cultivating,  and  .gathering  their  crop." 

"Thank  you,  that  is  very  interest- 
ing." 

"Tell  us  about  your  Christmas, 
please,"  coaxes  little  Alice. 

"Our  Christmas  differs  from  yours. 
It  starts  the  twelfth  of  December  and 
lasts  until  New  Year.  It  begins  with 
a  feast  and  is  one  long  holiday.  The 
shops  are  gay  with  decorations,  the 
courtyards  and  windows  are  hung 
with    lanterns.       Children    go    about 
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the  streets  carrying  the  Christmas 
flowers, — a  large  crimson  flower  that 
blooms  at  Christmas  time  and  is  .used 
for  decorating.  From  the  nineteenth 
to    the    twenty-fifth    the    Posada    is 


sung.  Posada  means  nine  days  of 
wandering  and  this  tells  the  story  of 
Christ's  birth  and  the  wandering  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  before  they  found 
shelter  in  a  stable.    Household  proces- 
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sions  are  formed  of  relatives,  servants  see  them  when  they  are  blown  itp  and 
and  guests,  all  carrying-  lighted  can-  explode.  At  the  same  tnne  the  city 
dies.  They  march  around  the  house,  bells  ring  out  the  glad  news  that  Ju- 
then  to  the  chapel,  sing  an  anthem,  das  has  been  destroyed.  The  strangest 
and  disband.  After  this  the  fun  he-  part  of  all  is  the  cracking  noise  that 
gins  by  the  breaking  of  the  Pinate,  an  now  follows,  representing  the  break- 
earthen  jar  filled  with  candies,  nuts  ing  of  the  bones  of  the  two  thieves 
and  toys  and  suspended  from  the  ceil-  crucified  with  Jesus.  I  could  tell  you  of 
ing  by  wires.  Peddlers  go  from  house  many  more  interesting  customs  of  the 
to  house  with  these  jars,  some  of  Mexicans  but  my  story  is  already  a 
which  are  quite  elaborate,  being  made  long  one.  So  I  will  invite  you  to  come 
in  the  form  of  a  doll  or  huge  bird  or  to  Mexico  and  visit  our  cities  and 
an  animal.  Each  person  is  blindfold-  learn  of  our  home  life.' 
ed,  given  a  stick  and  has  three  The  doll  Columbia  now  steps  for- 
chances  to  break  the  jar.  When  it  is  ward  and  says,  "My  brothers  and  sis- 
broken  the  sweetmeats  and  toys  are  ters  from  many  lands,  I  have  had 
scattered  and  there  is  great  fun  in  the  great  joy  in  your  visit  and  wish  all 
scramble  to  be  first  to  get  them.  The  of  you  God  speed  to  your  homes.  It  is 
holiday  ends  with  a  dinner  and  dance  now  time  to  adjourn  our  convention, 
or  a  theatre  party.  I  will  tell  you  about  but  before  separating  I  invite  you  to 
one  more  holiday.  Good  Friday,  Ju-  go  with  me  to  our  nation's  capital, 
das  Iscariot  day,  is  celebrated  in  a  cur-  Washington',  where  our  laws  are 
ious    way.     All    day    long    men    go  made." 

through  the  streets  carrying  figures  This  invitation  was  accepted.  The 
of  the  traitor  Judas  hanging  from  long  dolls  from  England,  France,  and  Italy 
poles,  and  stop  every  minute  or  so  for  then  stepped  forward  and  in  behalf 
an  eager  child  to  buy  his,  Judas.  Now  of  the  dolls  thanked  Columbia  and  in- 
comes the  fun  for  these  figures  can  vited  her  to  visit  all  of  the  dolls  at 
be  blown  up.  Bits  of  lighted  punk  are  their  homes  and  see  the  different 
held  against   the   figures   when   they  countries. 

suddenly  burst  like  fire-crackers,  mak-  The   convention   closed  with  three 

ing  noise  enough  to  deafen  the  ears  of  cheers  for  Columbia,  and  the  United 

a  passer-by.    In  the  evening  immense  States,    and    by    singing    the    ''Star 

Judases  are  hung  up  in  lines  across  Spangled  Banner." 

the  streets  and  great  crowds  gather  to  the  end. 


Unafraid 

Who's  afraid, of  a  cow! 

They're  so  gentle  and  kind 

You  can  go  up  quite  close  and  they  none  of  'em  mind. 
An'  they  like  little  girls,  so  I've  heard  people  say — 
But  I  wish,  oh,  I  wish,  they  was  furder  away ! 

Pooh— who's  afraid? 

They're  as  good  as  can  be, 

An'  one's  a  child  cow  that  is  younger  than  me. 
An'  they  give  us  good  milk — an'  there's  nothing  to  fear 
But  I  wish,  oh,  I  wish,  that  my  daddy  was  here! 

— Burgess  Johnson,  in  Harper^ s  Magazine. 


The 
Childrj:ns; 
Budget  gox 


The  Budget  Box  is  written  entirely  by  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
To  encourage  them,  the  "Juvenile  Instructor"  offers  book  prizes  for  the  following: 

Best  original  verses  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  lines. 

Best  original  story  of  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  words. 

Best  amateur  photograph,  any  size. 

Best  original  drawing,  black  and  white. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  be  in  black  and   white  and  on   plain   white   paper,   and   must   not   be   folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box,  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  47  East  South 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Don't  Do  It,  Children! 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  two  of 
the  poems  entitled  "Mother,"  printed 
in  the  May  number,  and  certified  as 
original,  were  copied.  And  we  fre- 
quently get  poems  from  children 
(signed,  too,  by  parent  or  guardian) 
that  are  not  original.  This  is  unfair 
ana  against  the  rules.  Drawings  may 
be  copied,  but  if  so  they  should  be 
marked  ''copy."  Drawings  should 
never  be  traced.  There  is  no  merit  in 
such  work.  And,  dear  children,  if  you 
copy  a  poem  and  send  it  in  as  original, 
you  do  yourself  a  great  injury;  for, 
just  think!  That  poem  will  be  pub- 
lished with  3^our  name  under  it  and 
hundreds  will  know  that  you  have 
cheated.  And  no  matter  how  old  you 
grow  you  can  never  get  away  from 
it  because  it's  there  in  the  Juvenile 
and  you  can't  rub  it  out.  So,  please 
read  .the  rules  carefuly  and  let  all 
your  stories  and  verses  be  strictly 
original. — Budget  Box  Editor. 

How  to  Keep  Well 

Get  up  in  the  morning,  get  into  a 
sponge  bath  of  tepid  water. 

Splash  water  over  you.       All  the 


while  let  the  cold  water  run  in  as  cold 
as  you  can  stand  it. 

Then  get  out  and  wipe  quickly. 

Then  exercise  for  five  minutes,  to 
build  your  shoulders  up  and  fill  out 
your  chest. 

Eat  cereals  with  no  sugar,  drink 
plenty  of   milk. 

Eat  no  candy,  except  after  meals. 

Eat  slowly  and  chew  your  food 
well. 

Don't  play  too  hard,  and  get 
plenty  of  sleep. 

Brush  your  teeth  after  every  meal. 
Richard  B.  Tibby, 
Age  8.  325  J.  St., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Photo  by  V.  E.  Booth. 
Age  14.  Honeyville,  Utah. 
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Our  Nation's  Birthday 

The  Fourth  of  July  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birthday  of  our  freedom. 
This  holiday  is  celebrated  more  than 
any  other  in  our  country  unless  it  is 
Christmas,  because  on  July  4th,  1776, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed,  declaring  that  we  people  of  the 
United  States  were  going  to  be  free 
and  independent,  that  is  the  reason  we 
call  July  4th  Independence  Day,  or, 
the  Birthday  of  our  Nation. 

I  wish  the  time  would  come  when 
every  boy  •  and  girl  in  the  United 
States  would  see  to  it  that  there  was 
an  American  flag  waving  above  every 
home  to  show  how  much  we  appreci- 
ate the  freedom  that  our  forefathers 
fought  and  gained  for  us. 

Marjorie  Webb, 
Age  10.  Idaho  Falls,  Ida!, 

Route  1. 


Age  8 


Copy  by  Jennie  L.  Terry. 

Enterprise,  Utah. 


Mother 


The  day  is  never  done  for  mother, 
Her  hours  are  never  set  by  any  labor 
unions — only  by  the  dictations  of  her 
dutiful  heart. 

She  is  usually  the  last  one  to  bed 
at  night  and  the  first  one  up  on  the 
following  morning.     From  sunrise  to 


late   at  night,   she   keeps   going,   per- 
forming little  deeds  of  kindness  and 

sacrifice.  What  does  show  mother 
love  more  strongly  than  these  daily 
sacrifices  she  makes?    Are  there  any 

appreciation?  If  so,  are  they  ever 
voiced  ? 

Who  kisses  the  baby's  bruises  when 
he  falls?  Who  encourages  the  back- 
ward child  at  school  ?  Who  advises  the 

growing  boys  and  girls  against  the 
sins  of  the  outside  world  ?  Who  com- 
forts the  grown  daughter's  heart- 
aches? Who  blesses  the  home  and 
keeps  it  in  harmony  and  happiness  ? 

All  are  answered  by  tne  one  beauti- 
ful word:  "Mother." 

Adehne  M.  Millard, 
Age  16.  Moulton,  Idaho. 

A  Day  in  June 

Over  the  blue  hills  slowly  creeping 

Comes  the  'beautiful  sunlight  peep- 
ing 

Down  in  the  cool  fresh  valleys  shin- 
ing 

All  things  good  and  lovely  combin- 
ing. 

The  dew  is  swept  from  the  rosebuds 

sweet, 
People  their  breakfast  hurriedly  eat, 
Then  out  to  play  little  children  go 
And   mother    immediately   begins    to 

sew. 

Down  in  the  meadow  the  cows  are 

lowing, 
Down  in  the  field  the  hay    John  is 

mowing. 
In  the  house  sits  pretty  Helen  so  gay. 
Singing   or  learning'  some   poem   to 

say. 

Over  the  sky  the  bright  sun  does  go 
And  pretty  soon  cool  breezes  blow. 
Then  finally  the  sun  goes  down  out 

of  sight, 
And  all  living  creatures  bid  each  other 
good-night. 

Vera  Hansen, 
Age  13.  El  wood,  Utah, 

(Tremonton  R.  D.  No.  1.) 
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Old  Speckle 

The  sun  was  just  about  to  go  down 
and  mother  called,  and  said  it  was 
time  for  me  to  feed  my  chickens  and 
gather  the  eggs.  I  got  my  hat  and 
the  bucket  and  went  to  the  granary  to 
g-et  the  wheat  which  I  threw  to  the 
chickens.  Then  to  the  chicken  coop 
I  went  to  gather  the  eggs.  I  there 
noticed  old  speckle  and  tried  to  get 
her  off  the  nest,  but  she  would  just 
peck  at  me.  Then  I  knew  what  she 
wanted — she  wanted  to  set. 

I  gathered  the  rest  of  the  eggs  and 
went  and  told  mother.  Then  I  wcm 
to  the  granary  and  made  a  little  place 
to  let  her  set  in  and  made  a  nest.  I 
got  fifteen  eggs  and  put  in  the  nest. 
Then  I  got  old  speckle  and  put  her  in 
the  nest  with  the  eggs  and  f  could 
just  tell  she  was  so  glad.  I  keep  watch- 
ing her.  And  in  three  weeks  she 
came   off  with   fourteen   nice   chicks. 

Ah !  she  was  so  glad,  she  just  talk- 
ed to  them  all  the  day  long.  And  T 
took  them  food  and  water  so  tbey 
could  eat  and  get  fat.  She  taught 
them  how  to  scratch  in  the  groiuid ; 
and  was  very  proud  of  her  little  brood 
of  chicks. 

Aurora  Sumner, 
Age  12  years.  Beaver  City, 

A  True  Pioneer  Story 

When  my  grandmother  was  a 
young  girl,  she  had  beautiful  long, 
golden  hair  which  fell  in  golden 
wavy  masses  to  the  bends  of  her 
knees. 

While  crossing  the  plains,  she  was 
taken  by  the  Indians.  Perhaps  you 
can  imagine  the  terror  that  seized  her, 
ing  by  the  Indians.  They  took  her 
as  she  had  heard  so  much  of  the  scalp- 
to  their  camps  and  took  the  hairpins 
out  of  her  hair.  When  they  saw  how 
it  shone  in  the  sun  and  how  beautiful 
it  was,  they  stroked  her  hair  and 
called  her,  "Sunshine  Hair."  They 
danced   around   her   in   wild   delight, 


after  which  they  returned  her  pins  and 
let  her  go. 

Doris  Lambert, 
Age  14.  253  Paxton  Ave.,' 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Age  13. 


By  Lucile  Anderson 


Burley,  Idaho 


The  Storm 


It  was  a  delightful  spring  morning. 
The  sun  was  shining  brightly  and  all 
was  calm,  when  suddenly  a  dark 
cloud  swept  swiftly  over  the  sky. 
Thunder  was  heard,  then  there  was 
a  slight  pause,  and  before  I  could  real- 
ize it  the  rain  was  coming  down  in 
torrents. 

The  sun  seemed  to  lose  his  good 
nature  and  hid  his  face  behind  a 
cloud.  Everything  was  decidedly 
changed. 

The  rain  continued  for  a  little 
while  and  then  the  cloud  moved  on. 
The  sun  came  out,  the  grass  was 
green  and  fresh,  the  sidewalks  were 
washed  off,  and  the  pearly  drops  of 
rain  hung  on  the  leaves.  Everything 
looked  clean  and  fresh. 

Margaret  Woodruff, 
Age  13.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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My  Dear  Grandma 

I  have  a  pretty  grandma, 

Soft,  wavy  hair  has  she. 
She  has  a  horse,  she  has  a  cow, 
And  she's  busy  as  can  be, 

She    feeds   the   horse,    she   milks   the 
cow. 

And  works  the  garden  'round. 
She  has  the  sweetest  flowers 

Of  any  one  in  town. 

From  her  skilful  hands  have  come, 
Such  wonderful  fancy  work. 

She's  made  her  home  look  beautiful, 
And  her  duties  will  not  shirk. 

She  plays  a  violin ; 

Sweet  tones  from  it  do  roll. 
She  has  a  lovely  spirit ; 

There's  music  in  her  soul. 

Beth  Bigler, 
Age  10.  St.  George,  Utah. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Puzzle  for  May,  1920 

WELL    KNOWN    MAGAZINES 

Sunset. 

The  American  Boy. 

Century. 

The  Delineator. 

The  Cosmopolitan. 

Pearson's. 


Wi 


inners 


By  Lucile  Anderson. 
Age  13.  Burley,  Idaho 


Athene  Allred,  Spring  City,  Utah. 

Flossie  Allred,  Spring  City,  Utah. 

Maybelle  Bowman,  St.  George^  Utah. 

Leslie  Brewer,  Mesa,  Arizona. 

Alice  Cullop,  1153  Romana  Ave.,  S. 
L.  C.     . 

Barton  Davis,  Ramah,  New  Mexico. 

Ella  Dobson,  Hurricane,  Utah. 

Rita  Davies,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Provo, 
Utah. 

Alice  Hadfield,  737,  12th  St.,  Ogden. 

Donetta  Jensen,  Box  29a  R.  F.  D. 
No.  4,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

Lucy  King,  203  Tracy  Ave.,  Ogden, 
Utah. 

Meilene  Snow,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Bur- 
ley,  Idaho. 

Walter  Stringham,  Millville,  Utah. 

Ralph  Wanlass,  936  AV.  9th  So.,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Mable  Millett,  Box  46,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
2,  Tempe,  Arizona. 

Honorable  Mention 

Erma  Bell  Davies,  1635  E.  33  So.  S.  L.  C. 

Eunice  Bird,  Provo,  Utah 

Ada   Black,  Beaver,  Utah. 

Luella  Bickmore,  Tremonton,  Utah. 

Cecil  Christensen,  Clear  Creek,  Utah. 

Lurleen  Clark,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

Dean  Chesley,  Kanosh,  Utah. 

Ella  Dobson,  Hurricane,  Utah. 

Isabell  Jackson,  Manassa,  Colo. 

Dora  Johnson,  Wendell,  Idaho. 

Winifred  Mans,  Ogden,  Utah. 

L.  Elmer  Millett,  Burley,  Idaho. 

Ruby  Ray,  Monticello,  Utah. 

Parker,  Robb,  Kanarra,  Utah. 

Leila  Roberts  Grantsville,  Utah. 

Verda  Sorenson,  Arbon,  Idaho. 

Maxine   Taylor,   Moab,   Utah. 

Merlene  Snow,  Burley,  Idaho. 

Nola  Van  Dam,  Sandy,  Utah. 

Louise  Van  Gunten,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Rhea  Wightman,  Payson,  Utah. 

Frma  Williams,  166  M  Street,  S.L    C. 

Wanda  Young,  Nyssa,  Oregon. 


MI 


w>^ 


UICK,  quick!**  cried  Mrs. 
Gray  whisker,  diving  into  the  i_. 
And  in  a  minute  Prindy  found 
herselfm  a  snug  dark  corner  under 
t"^-^S^4iflpor.    **  So  now  I  am  a 


mouse !  **  she  said.  **  Listen,  chil- 
**  I  have  an  invitation  for  us  all 

ilverback,  theji^^L-mouse." 
"Hunrah!"  cried  Tony  and  Tiny,  the  little  Gray- 
whiskers,  waving  their^  for  joy.  Jt  will  be  behind  the 
cake-^^^on  the  pantry  ^^^,"  said  Mrs.  Gray- 
whisker,   **and   there  will   be^TliiT^and^^^and 


bacon  and  two  pieces  of  chocolate  from  Little  Brother's 
<1^^^  .  rlurrah !  cned  i^g^l  and  Jr^  agam. 
"Very  good,  my  dear,"  said  Father  Qaywhisker, 
"though    I   prefer  a  good   ear   of  ^^=^  myself/'     It 

^as  bright.     "  Keep 


was  a  fine  night  and  the; 
close  together,"  said  Father  Ciaywhisker,  **  and  look  out 
for  Mr.  Big-eyes,  the|^^^  !  "  Past  the_^^^^ 
they  went  and  jhg^^^^  and  then  "What^was 
that?  "  whispered  Tiny,  who  was  a  very  timid  little 
"Only  the  wind,"  said  Prindy.     "And 
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what  was  that?"  whispered/Tiny  again.  "Only  a 
a  diy.,^ustling,'*  said  ^^  .  But  alas,  they  had 
stopped  so  long  that  theQhers  were  out  of  sight. 
On  they  went  over^^fi^,  over^j^V^,  but  no 
jcould   they   find.     "We're   lost!"  cried 


Tiny,  beginning  to  cry.  "Whoo-ooT*  said  a  great 
voice,  and  two  great  W^  looked  at  them  out  of  the 
dark.   %  is  Mr.  Big-eyes,  the  ^^%! "  cried  Tiny. 


"Run!"     And  they  ran  and  they  ran,  over 


over 


till    lo    and    behold,    there    was    the 


^3^' 


and  there  was  thg^^^^and  there  was 
FatheTGraywhisker  coming  with  a^M^  to  look  for 
them.  O  how  glad  they  were  to  be  safe  in  the  snug  dark 
hole  again !  "  Next  time  we  must  all  take  hold  of  hands," 
said  '^J^^^hugging  Tiny.  "  It  was  a  beautiful  tea, 
andLwe  have  brought  you  a  piece  of  chocolate  from 


)0X. 


th  the  mice!"  said 
nibbling  her  chocolate.    "1  ^!i, 
I  wish !  * '    i^d  pop !  she  was  not 
in  the  hole  any  more,  but  sitting 
on   a  lily-pad   in   the    pond! 


■"-c>  _-, 


FUHHY 


I    Wonder 

Mrs.  Benham — -"As  the  story  goes,  Rip 
Van  Winkle  slept  for  twenty  years." 

Benham — "l  wonder  if  his  breakfast 
was  ready  when  he  woke  up?" 

Two  Years  Advantage 

Grandma: — "Why  do  you  insist  upon 
having  the  bigger  share  of  the  pudding, 
Jimmy?  Isn't  your  older  brother  entitled 
to  it?"  Small  Boy— "No,  he  isn't.  He 
waj  eating  puddinp-  two  years  before  I 
was  born. 

Before    and   After 

Sharp — "Before  their  marriage  she 
gave  him  a  beautiful  book  'A  Perfect 
Gentleman.'  " 

Whealton — -"Any  change  after  a  year 
of  married  life?" 

Sharp — "Yes;  last  Christmas  she  gave 
him  a  book  entitled  'Wild  Animals  I 
have  Met.' " 

Hard  to  Tell 

Helen  annoyed  her  father  with  ques- 
tions while  he  tried  to  read  the  news- 
paper. One  evening,  among  other  things, 
she  demanded: 

"Papa,  what  do  you  do  at  the  store  all 
day?" 

"Oh,"  he   answered  briefly,   "nothing." 

Helen  was  silent  a  moment,  then 
asked: 

"But  how  do  you  know  when  you  are 
done?" 

Has   Been  There   Before 

A  Scottish  tradesman  stepped  into  a 
barber  shop  the  other  day  and  while  he 
was  being  shaved  the,  barber  was  won- 
dering if  this  was  a  new  customer. 

"Have  you  ever  been  here  for  a  shave 
before?"  asked  the  barber. 

"Yes,  once,"  was  the  reply. 

"But  I  do  not  remember  your  face, 
sir." 

"Weel,  I  dare  say  ye  don't,"  said  the 
customer,  "ye  see,  it's  healed  up  noo." 


Different  Stock 

"My  husband  traces  his  ancestry  back 
to  Edward  the  Confessor." 

"Mine  comes  from  a  different  line.  I 
can  never  make  him  own  up  to  anv- 
thing." 

Left  by  the   Carpenter 

Job-seeker  (entering  office  unan- 
nounced: "Is  there  an  opening  here  for 
me?"_ 

Chief  Clerk:  "Yes,  sir,  right  behind 
yott." 

A  Good  Reason 

"Why  do  you  wander  aimlessly  from 
place  to  place?"  asked  the  old  lady  of  the 
tramp. 

"Because  I  don't  know  any  other  way 
to  wander,"  said  the  unimaginative  roam- 
er. 

Right 

"Now,  boys,"  said  the  teacher,  "Can 
any  of  you  tell  me  why  the  giraffe  has 
so  long  a  neck?" 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  Johnny  put  un  his  hand. 

"Well,  Johnny,"  she  said,  "tell  us  the 
reason  why  his  neck  is  so  long."  "Be- 
cause his  head  is  so  far  from  his  body," 
replied  Johnny. 

The  Modern  Way 

After  a  courtship  of  some  months  the 
young  man  had  mustered  sufficient  cour- 
age to  tell  the  ado»ed  one  of  his  great 
love. 

"Tonight,"  said  he.  "I  am  going  to 
your  father  and  ask  him  for  your  hand 
in  marriage." 

"That  is  very  fine;  Harrv,"  the  pretty 
one  replied,  "but  don't  be  so  old-fash- 
ioned." 

"Old-fashioned?"  returned  the  lover 
thoughtfully.    "I  don't  quite  understand." 

"Don't  ask  him,"  was  the  prompt  ex- 
planation of  the  girl.    "Tell  him!" 


Those  who  realize  that  Utah's  ser- 
vice to  the  Nation  is  the  State's  first 
patriotic  duty  will  find  interest  in 
such  statements  as  these,  of  which 
hundreds  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  made  by  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  national  affairs;  these 
are  taken  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  M. 
0.  Leighton,'  consulting  engineer,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  fellow  engi- 
neers in  Utah: 

"This  letter  is  sent  without  Sen- 
ator Smoot's  knowledge.  The  fact 
that  he  is  a  Republican  has  no 
weight  in  my  statement.  Were  he  a 
Democrat,  my  testimony  would  in 
no  wise  be  altered.  I  am  thinking 
only  of  Reed  Smoot  the  legislator, 
his  service  to  the  country,  and  of 
the  loss  the  country  will  sustain 
if  he  is  not  returned  to  the  Senate. 

"Senator  Smoot  is  one  of  the  most 
faithful,  diligent,  and  valuable  men 
that  I  have  seen  in  public  life.  His 
industry  is  untiring,  and  the  extent 
of  his  information  concerning  and 
participation  in  legislative  matters 
is  astonishing. 

"These  are  very  grave  times  in  the  life  of  our  Nation— so  grave  that,  irrespective  of  political  party 
considerations,  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  men  of  the  country  ought  to  be  in  Congress.  Our  future  will 
largely  be  determined  by  the  devotion,  industry,  and  good  judgment  of  our  representatives  in  Congress.  It 
would  be  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  public  interest  to  fail  to  send  Mr.  Smoot  back  to  the  Senate. 

"Mr.  Smoot  has  become  more  familiar  with  Government  matters  than  almost  any  other  man  in  the 
country;  he  will  render  better  service  to  this  Nation  at  this  crucial  time  than  can  any  other  man  that  Utah 
can  send.  The  people  of  Utah  ought  to  regard  it  as  a  high  privilege  at  this  time  to  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  the  services  of  Reed  Smoot." 

In  the  Senate,  on  June  3,  1920,  Senator  C.  S.  Thomas  (Democrat),  Colorado,  said  of  Senator  Smoot: 
"He  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  member  of  this  body  since  I  have  been  here  to  clarify  legislative 
conditions  and  to  obstruct  the  enactment  of  measures  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  might  prove  inimical  to 
the  public  welfare.  We  must  be  thankful  for  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  and  will,  I  hope,  continue 
to  render  in  this  body." 

Realizing  the  great  prestige  that  has  come  to  Utah,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing  statements,  typical 
of  thousands  of  others  of  like  tenor,  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  people  of  Utah  wish  to  re-elect  Senator  Reed 
Smoot  at  the  coming  November  election. 
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Keep  Utah 
First 


REED  SMOOT,  UTAH'S  SENATOR 
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when  you  look  sadly  over  your  | 

fields  of  ruined  grain,  it  will  be  too  § 

late  to  think  of  what  a  comfort  a  I 

Hail  Insurance  I 
Policy 

in  (fte  Hartford  Fire  Inswrance  Co»  I 

i                                                           9  = 

would  have  been.    The  time  to  | 

think  about  such  things  is  right  | 

non?  before  the  storm  comes.  Hart-  | 

ford  Hail  Insurance  costs  little  and  | 

will  add  much  to  your  peace  of  I 

mind.  May  we  talk  to  you  about  it?,  | 

HEBER  J.  3RANT&  CO.,  State  Agents  I 

22   MAIN.   SALT    LAKECITY,     UTAH  | 
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LATTER-DAY  SAINT  GARMENTS 

1920— SPRING  AND  SUMMER— 1920 

H32     Light  weight  bleached  cotton $2.25 

H33     Medium    weight,    unbleached    cotton 2.75 

H34     Medium  weight,   bleached   cotton 2.75 

H35     Heavy    weight,    unbleached    cotton 3.25 

H36     Heavy  weight,  bleached  cotton 3.50 

H37  Light  weight.  Mercerized,   Special  for  ladies..  5.00 

H39     Medium   weight,    part   wool S.OO 

H42     Heavy   weight,   65    per   cent   wool 7.00 

Postage   prepaid  in  U.    S.   A.,    15c   extra  on   each  Gar- 
ment mailed   to   Canada  or  Mexico. 

Garments    marked    for    25c   per   pair    extra.      Garments 
with  double-back,  30c  per  pair  extra. 

Sizes:      Breast   32-44.      Length,    52-64. 
Larger  sizes  10  per  cent  extra. 

BILLINGS  MERCANTILE  ASSOCIATION 

415  North  10th  West  St.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Jol? 
Printing 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 

CALLING  CARDS 

Printed  or  Engraved 

OFFICE 
STATIONERY 


BOOK  BINDING  B 


Job  Dept.  Office, 

1  7  W.  South  Temple 
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A  Book  that  Guards 
the  Health  of  Children 
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"Caring  for  the  Organs  of  Special  Sense," 
a  new  book  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Gowans.  An  il- 
luminating treatise  on  the  ailments  of  chil- 
dren. Full  of  practical  suggestions  to  par- 
ents, teachers  and  nurses.  Emphasizes  pre- 
ventive measures,  rather  than  curative 
treatment. 

This  little  volume  is  indispensable  to  the 
home  or  public  library.  Gives  vital  infor- 
mation in  a  plain,  straightforward  style. 
Written  by  an  experienced  educator  and 
practicing  specialist  in  treatrrtent  of  dis- 
eases of  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat. 

50c  Postpaid 

Send  for  a  Copy  Today 


6  Main  St, 


44E.SaTempte 
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I  Money  Spent  for 
I  Paint  is  a  Good 
I  Investment 

I        Especially  so  if  the  Paint  you  | 

I                            buy  is  I 

I        BENNETTS  PURE  PAINT  | 

I    It  is  prepared  chemically  for  this  I 

I    climate,   and  is   therefore  better  | 

I    than  the  ordinary  paint.  | 

I                 Ask  your  dealer  for  | 

I        BENNETT'S  PURE  PAINT  | 

I    If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  I 

I    us  for  a  color  card  and  prices.  i 

I     BENNETT  GLASS  &  I 
PAINT  CO. 

I                      Salt  Lake  City  | 
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PERFECT  EAR  TAG 


Insure  Against  Loss  S 

You  can't  afford  to  lote  one  of  your  valiuUe  S 
dairy  cow»  by  neglecting  to  mark  your  hetd  with  5 
Perfect  Ear  Tags.  ■ 

They  are  made  of  light  weighty 
aluminum,  non-poi>onous  and 
non-corrosive.     Easy  to  attach 
in  single  operation. 

For  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 

SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO. 

av.an,AnT 
Sail  Uk.  Oily,  Utmh 


Send  for  Free  Samples 


Wilhou.  Mg,Uio„  to  ™.  pu,^  uni  FREE  S^nph.  W  PERFECT  EAR  TAGS  .„<(  Prtc  Li.1. 


B 


Beautiful 
Toilet  Set 

Everything  for  Miladi's  choice; 
manicure  pieces  to  match. 

For  the  dressing  table,  trav- 
eling kit  or  automobile.  It's 
right  here  and  here  right.  We 
have  what  you  want. 

Our  reasonable  prices  ease 
the  way. 


§ 
I 


I  BOYD  PARK  I 

I  JEWELERS  ^     I 

I      BOYD  PARK  BLDG.    166  MAIN  STREET     | 
I  I 

i  ^ 
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I  The  study  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  | 

I     can  be  made  more  interesting  by  the  use  of  the     I 

I  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  | 

I  BOOK  OF  MORMON  f 

I  Price  $1.25  | 

I    Deseret  Book  Company    | 

I  44  East  South  Temple  | 

I       Main  Street  Salt  Liake  City,  Utah     | 
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I  MOORE'S  Posh  Pins^  Map  Tacks,  and  Picture  Hangers,  10c  Package.  j 

I  Simplest  and  neatest  devices  on  the  market  for  putting  up  maps,  pictures  and  other  wall  hangings        I 

I  — always  convenient  to  have  on  hand.  | 

I  GLASON'S  Green  Guide  Maps,  25c  each.  f 

I  Complete  chart  of  roads  of  state.    Autoists  need  them.     Detailed  touring  directions  for  Utah  or        I 

I  any  neighboring  slate.  | 


Stationers 
Office  Eqnippers 


ARRCW 


Printers 
Binders 


NCORP  ORATED, 


MESS^ 


62-66  West  2nd  South  CJ        OSO         O  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah        g 
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The  Farmers     ^  special 

Money-Saving 

Biggest  Help 


Subscription 
Offer 


A  recent  survey  made  by  the  governiuent  showed  that 
aside  from  the  work  of  the  county  agricultural  agents  the  big- 
gest help  to  the  fanner  comes  from  his  ficrm  paper. 

All  the  various  agencies  operating  to  aid  the  farmer  were 
considered,  but  the  farm  paper  stood  out  as  being  of  m^st 
actual  value, 

THE  UTAH  FARMER 

is  the  only  farm  paper  dealing  with  the  problems  of  farmers 
in  Utah  and  southern  Idaho.  Problems  in  this  section  differ 
from  those  in  other  sections,  and  the  most  valuable  helps  come 
from  the  paper  that  makes  it  a  business  to  study  these  peculiar 
local  problems. 

SPECIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER 

We  want  every  farmer  in  the  intermountain  country  to  be 
a  reader  of  the  Utah  Farmer.  We  know  we  can  help  you,  and 
by  subscribing  now  you  can  help  us.  So  we  give  you  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  big  saving. 

Three  Years  for  $2.00 — 156  issues 
Five  Years  for  $3,00 — 260  issues 
(The  reguUir  pri^e  is  $1  per  year) 

That's  the  special  offer  we  are  making  to  get  thousands  of 
new  readers  quickly.  The  paper  is  bigger  and  better  now  than 
ever,  and  will  be  made  better  every  month.  This  offer  is  made 
for  a  limited  time  only,  to  get  quick  action.  If  you  want  the 
biggest  farm  paper  bargain  you  were  ever  offered  send  your 
subscription  now. 

The  Utah  Farmer 

James  M.  Kirkham,  Publisher  Lehi,  Utah 
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NoXjuess  Work  when  Buying 
"Hiever-Rip  Overalls  and 
''Alade-Rite'' Shirts 

THE  namie  of  SCOWCROFT'S  upon  work  clothes  is  the  guarantee 
of  the  superior  quality  of  the  garment  for  wear  and  service;  it's  full 
sized  comfortable  and  priced  right. 

"Western  Made  by  200  Westerh  Maids"  in  Modem  Daylight  factory. 


Never-Rip  Brands 


Overalls,  Mechanic  Suits,  Khaki  Pants  and  Coats,  Allovers  for  ELiddies, 
Riding  Pants,  and  "Made-Rite"  Shirts 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THEM 


JOHN  SCOWCROFT  &  SONS  CO. 

Macnufacturers 
OGDEN,     UTAH 


ICE  CREAM 
and  CANDIES 

Hot  Lunches,  Ice  Cream  and  Fountain  Drinks  are  served  at  our 

FOUR  RETAIL  STORES 

Next  to'  Puamount-Empress,  1 60  So.  Main   260  So.  State  Candy  DepL  at  Walkers* 


IS  YOUR  HOUSE  IN  ORDER? 

Have  Your  Loved  Ones  the  Necessary  Protection? 

You'll  sleep  better  if  they  have  the  protection  of  a  Life  Insurance  Policy  issued  by 

THE  BIG  HOME  COMPANY 

BENEFICIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

VERMONT  BUILDING,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President  IX)RENZO  N.  STOHL,  Manager 
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